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PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


IN 


Ink FAK EASE 


By Frank H. H. King 


(Lecturer in Economics, 


Introduction 


Paternalism as a labour policy has been rejected by 
workers throughout the Far East. Since World War II 
workers have, in many industries and in many countries of 
the Orient, expected to negotiate with their employers 
The change has not been without its 


times been reluctant to accept the change. Here then is 
a source of labour trouble; here is a basic problem in Far 
Eastern industrial relations which is worth close examination. 


In an article on the Hongkong Tramway Dispute 
(Far Eastern Economic Review, October 28th, 1954), it was 
stated that the Tramway Company had a varied and costly 
welfare programme. But this fact was not allowed as 
evidence of the soundness of the Company’s basic labour 
policy, nor did it in itself excuse the Company’s~-withdrawal 
of recognition from the Tramway Workers Union. The ac- 
ceptance, hat in hand, of gifts from a beneficient employer 
is repugnant to a free man. 


In a company with sound Union-Management, employee- 
employer relations, welfare projects of the Company can be 
accepted as recognition of the worker’s importance, of his 
value to the Company. The projects may themselves have 
been the result of Union demands; they may have been 
made on the initiative of the Management, but they are not 
bribes; they are not condescensions. They can be acgepted 
by free man as something fairly due. 


. Benefits to workers over and above those contractually 


-required are often the signs of an enlightened Management, 


or, in a Colonial context, of a humanitarian or kind-hearted 


Management, but they. are never a substitute for a sound 


Union. In fairness to the Tramway Company, it should 


University of Hongkong) 


be said that they regard their unilateral welfare grants as 
necessary since they allegedly have been unable to deal with 
a union. The stated policy of the Management is to en- 
courage the development of a union free from political bias 
and interested mainly in problems of worker welfare and 
industrial relations. . 

Paternalism belongs to another age. In England it 
belongs to the time of Oastler—A place for everything, and 
everything a place’—with all the policy implications Tory 
radicalism had for Government and employer. In the Far 
East it belongs to a more recent past, when educational faci- 
lities were more limited and when constitutional liberties 
were farther off. In Japan, especially, paternalism belongs 
to the days of intense nationalism which the last world war 
was supposed to have eliminated. 

In the nineteenth century, paternalism was challenged 
at a time when the capitalistic system itself was practically 
immune from challenge. The substitute for paternalism in 
an age of ‘self-help’ was trade unionism, which developed, 
for the most part, within the capitalistic system. Its bar- 
gaihs and manoeuvres did not, on the level of industrial re- 
lations, question the basis,of the economic system itself. 

Trade unionism in the Far East has been forced to. 
develop in a time of two complicating conflicts—communism 
and nationalism. Though fundamentally these two conflicts 
are separate, they have joined in bloody union in Malaya, 
China, and Vietnam. Management finds itself confronted with 
a trade unionism which at best is inexperienced and at worst. 
is really challenging the employer’s colour, race, creed or 
economic right to exist. If the particular, company has been 
a good employer in the paternalistic sense, the change is 
all the more unacceptable, and the conflict the more pro- 
tracted. | 


— & i 
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This is still, then, a period of transition. A survey of 
the origins of paternalism and its surviving features may 
lead to an understanding of the necessity for and nature 
of the expected change in labour relations. 


Paternalism in Japan 


The factory system in Japan is a product of the period 
1881-1914. The factory owner found it necessary to re- 
cruit his labour actively from the countryside, and he de- 
pended heavily on the daughters of peasants. Social con- 
siderations made it impossible for the peasant head of the 
family simply to allow his daughter to go into the town 
and factory without some guarantee that her welfare would 
be considered. 


Paternalism in Japan was first a literal saternaliam 
in which the agent of the factory drew up a contract to be 
signed by the head of the family. In the contract were 
set down the facilities which would be made available to the 
worker in addition to money wages. Such conditions would 
usually include housing, food, and length of employment, 
and, also, to varying degrees, additional rules which were 
parental in nature and affected the employee’s free time 
and personal affairs. 


The assumption behind these agreements was a simple. 


one. The prospective employee was not a free agent and 
_ paternal discipline was being substituted for factory disci- 
pline. 
Some firms provided good housing, and, over a period of 
time, added such amenities as sports programmes, educa- 
tional, entertainment, and cultural facilities. 


A guide to the Kanegafuchi Spinning Company, a com- 
pany with over half a million spindles, describes, for 
example, how its success depends upon its ‘humanistic ap- 
proach in_ business. ‘Despite the doubts’, 
continues, ‘this spirit of humanism permeated the whole 
Kanebo system and helped to build a foundation of har- 
monious relationship between labour and management that 
has existed in the company to this day’. The following de- 
tailed description is given of the Company’s welfare and 
recreational facilities: 


Some organize teams for base-ball, tennis, volley-ball, 
ping-pong, judo and rugby. Others find enjoyment in 
fishing, hiking dancing, painting, photography, 17 
syllable sonnets, yokyoku singing, gogame, chess, piano 
or organ. Still others find entertainment in _ visiting 
cinemas or theatres provided by the company. In short, 
all the healthy amusements and entertainments that 
contribute to the growth of good taste and culture are 
provided and encouraged by the company. It may be 
noted that in summer, sea-side and mountain-houses are 
opened in various suitable places for the enjoyment of 
the employees, and encouragement is given to swimming 
and mountain-climbing with its wonderful benefit. 


None of these benefits are necessarily incompatible with 
sound trade unionism, but, in Japan, they have tended to be. 
The realization of a common national goal demanded that 
employers provide adequate facilities for their workers. It 
also decreed that workers accept their lot. 


The factory worker in pre-war Japan had many facili- 
ties granted him which were not common in Western Nations, 
but the Japanese worker was provided no alternative. 


‘Reaction to Paternalism in Japan 


One of the first. acts of the Occupation was the en- 
couragement of labour unions coupled with Occupation spon- 
sorship of enabling legislation. Welfare projects could no 
longer be the acts of grace of a company intended to keep 
its workers personally loyal or to prevent their participating 


Nor was this, given the social context, wholly bad.’ 


the brochure 
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in undesirable activities. Under trade unionism all em- 
ployer-employee relationships would be the result of negotia- 
tion. And, as Japan was an occupied country, many of the 


employers agreed. 


The most important hold- oak: was the Ohmi Silk Spin- 
ning Company with 500,000 spindles and 13,000 workers. In 
May 1954 the workers, who had recently joined the All- 
Japan Federation of Textile Workers Union (Zen Sin-i) 
made twenty-two demands on the Company covering prac- 
tically all aspects of working conditions except, significant- 
ly, higher pay! A listing of the ten most important of these 
demands is a glimpse at pre-war Japan surviving through 
the Occupation: 


1) dissolution of the kept union; 2) abolition of 
all regulations agreed to between the company-de- 
signated representatives of labour and the company; 3) 
revival of time-recorders and payment of overtime pays 
and establishment of a concrete wage system; 4) op- 
position to compulsory Buddhist preachings; 5) free- 
dom of education (such as attendance at night schools) ; 
6) freedom cf marriage; 7) immediate. stoppage of 
illegal opening of letters and inspection of private pro- 
perty; 8) stoppage of the company’s ‘spying’ activities 
such as shadowing and secret information; 9) freedom 
of ‘going out’ in off-working hours; and 10) stoppage 

- of regular monthly dismissals. 


The company is reported to have agreed to these conditions, 
but the workers recently came out on strike again, charging 
the Company with being ‘insincere’. 


The reaction to paternalism has not been complete. 
There has not been, for example, a refusal to use company 
houses, and the description given above of the welfare faci- 
lities of the Kanegafuchi Spinning Company is contemporary. 
The circumstances under which the facilities are granted 
are important factor, and it is to the paternalistic interference 
in personal affairs to which the strongest objection is made. 
From a national political point of view, it is obvious that 
the Company’s interference in private communications be- 
tween workers and people on the outside and restriction of 
educational facilities to those approved by the Company 
would be measures designed to facilitate the reimposition of 
thought control and secret police action so typical of pre- 
war Japan. 


Trade Unions—Substitute for Paternalism 


Modern style labour disputes date back to at least 1898 
in Japan, and the All-Japan Federation of Labour Unions 
was founded in 1936. From 19387 on, however, the Govern- 
ment controlled the activities of all unions, and collective 
labour activities were prohibited. Trade unionism as an 
important industrial force dates, therefore, from the Labour 
Union Law of December 22nd, 1945. 


With the possible exception of the Seamen’s Union, 
which last month was granted closed shop privileges by the 
industry’s employers’ association, trade unions in Japan have 
been associated with the right or the left, with pro-American- 
ism or with anti-Americanism. The unions commanding the 
mass of worker support have tended to the left, have made 
strong and sometimes unreasonable wage demands, and have 
entered the arena of international politics with a demand 
for ‘peace’, trade with Communist China, and closer relations 
with the Communist bloc. : 


These activities of the left have caused the passage 
of restrictive labour bills which have removed the right to 


strike from civil servants, from Government employees and. 


from employees of certain public utilities. Teachers have 
been forbidden to participate in political agitation, a mea- 
sure designed to disrupt the teachers’ union. 
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is not without some justification. 
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In 1947 the first of the ‘democratization’ movements 
was organized by trade union leaders themselves; their pur- 
pose, to rid the unions of communists and of communist- 
The General Council 
of Trade Unions of Japan (Sohyo) was founded in 1950 
as the result of another of the democratization movements. 
However, since 1950, Sohyo, under the leadership of Mr. 
Minoru Takano, has been moving steadily left, and this 
Spring one- -third of Sohyo’s membership withdrew to form 
the less radical Zenro Kaigi (All-Japan Trade Unions Coun- 
cil), thus again splitting the Japanese labour movement along 
political, rather than industrial, lines. 


The problems created by this type of trade unionism 
can best be illustrated by examples from union statements. 
Sohyo’s 1953 convention declaration reads, 
follows: 


All peace-loving peoples are now putting up a strong 
fight against the American-led capitalist move to drive 
tle world into a third war. This fight, while being 
flanked by mounting racial movements for peace and 
national independence headed by the working classes, 
now serves much to open up the possibility of peace. 


And from the convention slogans are these which reflect 
the political orientation of the council: 


5. Upset the military budget. 6. Stand opposed to 
creation of military bases; fight hand in hand with the farm- 
ers and fishermen in Uchinada and Myogi areas. 7. Stated 
opposed to the acceptance of MSA aid; defend the peace 
Constitution. 8. Promote Japan-China trade; establish a 
peace economy. - 


Certainly not all, or even the majority, of Sohyo’s de- 
mands are political. The 1954-55 offensive calls for over- 
all wage increases, restoration of rights essential for the 
conduct of trade unionism, and a solution of the current 
economic crisis in Japan by the establishment of a ‘peace’ 
economy. Nor are the political demands wholly pro-com- 
munist. Japanese workers. have seen American policy 
change with the changing political scene in the Far East— 


- a matter which does not directly concern industrial relations. 


Nevertheless, this change of policy meant, while the Oc- 


cupation lasted, a virtual end to attempts to dissolve the 


Zaibatsu and an increased sympathy with Management, an 
increased stress on the production of basic war materials. 
The workers can easily interpret this as the beginning of a 
Fascist or ultra-nationalist revival, and this interpretation 
Fear of a return to 
paternalism and individual suppression has made many 
sympathise with the policies of the communists and especial- 
ly with their anti-American policy—support for which is also 
based on other factors. 


contrast, the Zenro Kaigi breakway group’ em- 
phasised at its first meeting anti-communist and ‘labour- 
capital cooperation. The policies to be followed a the 
new council in 1954 are as follows: 


1) reckless demands for higher wages in disregard of 
productivity and industrial potential which may 
threaten wage struggles to become isolated from 
realities of society shall be abandoned; 


2) wage demands shall be so formulated on the basis 
of the three essentials of productivity, industrial 
potential and living expenses so that their rationali- 
ty may_be accepted by the third party; and 

3) uncompromising wage demands for the simple eleva- 
tion of wage bases or uniform wage advance shall 
be abandoned as they threaten to go counter to the 
principle of a fair wage policy in time of depression. 


The struggle is not to be abandoned, but it is to be under- 
taken within the context of company ability to meet the 
demands. The best aspects of - American unionism are 


in part, as 
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based on these principles, union cooperating with Manage- 
ment to increase productivity but then demanding a just 
share in the proceeds of that increase. The programme of 
Zenro Kaigi is almost too good to be true, and, in fact, 
some members of the new council hesitated to agree to so 
moderate a plan. 


The political elements in Japanese post-war trade union- 
ism have given to Management the excuse to demand new, 
repressive legislation. This in turn has antagonized the 
majority of Japan’s organized workers, driving them further. 
left until they engage in activities beyond the scope of in- 
dustrial relations, making demands upon a Company based 
on political rather than economic considerations. The hope 
of Japanese trade unionism lies with the Zenro Kaigi, but 
today, this organization is both small and weak. (Sohyo 
membership is about 2,900,000; Zenro Kaigi, 850,000). 


Trade Unionism in Malaya 


Colonial attitudes to native workers, acceptable before 
the war, could no longer be tolerated in- an area moving, 
wisely or unwisely, to self-government. As citizens had to 
be taught the duty of a free electorate, so the workers had 
to be taught the duty of free men in labour relations. The 
first post-war governments in the United Kingdom were © 
Labour; it is hardly surprising, therefore, that the role of 


trade union advisors and labour departments in British 
colonies was expanded. | 
In the Federation ef Malaya there was considerable 


trade union development in 1945 and 1946, but it was already 
evident that the unions were controlled first by the General 
Labour Union and later by the Pan-Malayan Federation of 
Trade Unions, both of which organizations were under the 
direct authority of the Malayan Communist Party. 


The political activities of the Unions led, as in Japan, 
to repressive, or rather, controlling, measures. First, all 
trade unions had to register with the Government and keep 
proper accounts; second, all office bearers of a union, ex- 
cept the secretary, had to have served a minimum of three 
years in the industry; and finally, the federation of trade 
unions in different industries was forbidden. 


This broke communist control of the Malayan trade 
union movement. Union leaders disappeared into the jungle, 
and, on June 19th, 1948, a state of emergency was pro- 
claimed. | 


With their leaders gone, the workers were disorganized. 
Trade unions themselves tended to fall into disrepute. But — 
from the low ebb immediately following the proclamation 
of the emergency, a relatively free trade unionism has been 
developed in both the Federation and in Singapore, where 
conditions had been roughly parallel. Ee 


The main problem which then faced the Trade Wink 
advisors in Singapore and Kuala Lumpur was the relative 
inexperience of the new trade-union leaders. There was a 
tendency on the part of the unions to depend upon Govern- 
ment, that is, to present their demands to employers and 
then turn to Government for their implementation. In 
Japan inexperience was not so much a problem since union 
leaders were usually professionals with college training— 
creating another type of problem. The Ordinances cited 
above prevented this in Malaya and placed the burden of 
organization and bargaining strictly on the workers. 


Racial and educational factors complicated the labour 
scene in Malaya. Trade Union advisors have countered 
with an educational programme designed to teach the history 


of British labour relations, the method and organization of 


a trade union, its purpose and functions, and its role in a 
democratic state. 
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Thus Charles Gamba of the University of Malaya, in 
a speech to Malayan trade unionists, said in part, ‘A trade 
union is not something that creates trouble. A trade union’s 
main function is to improve the conditions of work of its 
members, doing it according to the laws of the country’. 
This speech was printed and distributed in four languages 
by the Federation Government. 


A series of ‘Trade Union Pamphlets’ is being published, 
and there is a ‘Guide for Keeping Trade Union Membership 
Register and Accounts’. The British Council has also pub- 
lished basic works; and international trade-union courses 
have been made available to Malayan labour students. The 
prospects for sound trade-unionism in the Federation of. 
Malaya and Singapore are bright, despite many initial diffi- 
culties. 


Trade Unionism in China | 


There is room for nothing” but the most cursory glance 
at trade unionism in China. Originally an instrument for 
encouraging mass participation in the reorganized Kuomin- 
tang of 1932-1927, the trade unions China were, for the 
most part, political in origin. Lowe Chuan-hua in his ‘Facing 
Labour Issues in China’ calls the period from 1927 one of 
retrenchment and reorganization. A political reaction led 
to the abolition of all peasant and labour unions showing 
any leftist tendencies. The Kuomintang, according to 
Lowe, 


claimed that since the masses are ignorant and are apt 
to become the victims of vicious propaganda, the Na- 
tionalist Party should perform the duty of ides suai 
and training all the mass movements in China. 


‘Tutelage’ is another term for ‘paternalism’. 


The success of the Communist Revolution in China 
meant, of course, the end of trade unionism in the. Western 
sense. On the mainland trade unions exist mérely to im- 
plement the policy of Management, which is the policy of 
Government. In private enterprises, the unions follow 
directly the current state economic policy directives. 


On Taiwan free trade unionism has fared little better. 
In a 1952 pamphlet entitled ‘Labour Conditions of Taiwan 
Aluminum Corporation’, the welfare activities of the Com- 


pany are first panes, following by a section of labour or- 
ganization: 


Prior to the inauguration of a labour union, this Cor- 
poration like all other plants under the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, sponsors an Employees’ Association 
with a Commission as the Administrative organ. 


The description of the Union’s activities lists the sections as 
follows: general, treasury, publication, amusement, service, 
working efficiency, life improvement advisory. The Union 


appears to be nothing more than a recreational and pro- 


paganda group with some worker-management 
duties. 


its functions. 


conference 


Application to Hongkong 


Japan, China, and Malaya have witnessed great changes 
in the structure of industrial relations. These changes, 
similar to those in other Eastern countries, have paralleled 
equally important political changes. In colonial territories 
the new role of trade unions is but a part of the process 
of learning self-government; in Japan, it is a manifestation 
of the comparatively liberal Occupation policy. 


Hongkong plans no constitutional reform. Hongkong is 
unique among Eastern economic units ‘in that it is not moving 
to or has not recently achieved political independence. There 


Collective bargaining does not seem to be one of | 
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is no new feeling of Hongkong nationalism; the ties of its 
inhabitants are with their country of racial origin, no mat- 


ter how loyal they may be, in some ieee sense, to the 
Colony. | 


Despite these differences, there is no necessary reason 


why free trade unionism, basically cooperative with Manage- 


ment but ready to demand full participation in economic 
benefits, should not flourish in Hongkong. Many companies 


‘desire this development; the Government has attempted to 


encourage it. But here political differences are too close, 
too intense, not to have been reflected in the labour movement. 
Considering the political origin of Hongkong trade unionism, 
considering the course of the Chinese revolution and the 
nature of the Colony’s relations with China, it may even 
be too much to expect a politically free trade-unionism to 


develop in this colony. That this may lead to labour diffi- 


culties has already been shown, and Management may be 
seeking an alternative. 


The. alternative they may find is paternalism, a policy 
not without precedent in Hongkong. The acceptance of 
company houses by everyone from the managers of large 
British concerns to the wash amahs of wealthier citizens is 
a form of paternalism which has come to be accepted as a 
matter of course. Gratuitous contributions of Management 
to its labour are continuing, even increasing. 


In part this is due to the peculiar land problem of 
Hongkong, which make rental costs prohibitive to the aver- 
age employee unless some special consideration is made. In 
part it is due to the unchanging nature of labour’s basic 
requirements, given economic conditions in the Colony. It 
is sometimes simpler to meet these requirements by pay- 
ments or gifts in kind. 


Preferable to paternalism a policy rejected elsewhere 
in Asia, is the steady development over a long period of 
time of the free union, following closely the Western pat- 
tern. A barely acceptable substitute would be employer 
paternalism coupled with government supervision. Surely 
the logical necessity of this last proposal should be avoided 
at all costs, both to preserve the integrity and freedom of 
the workers and to preserve the traditional laissez-faire 
attitude of the Government itself. 


The problem which faces Hongkong—Management, 
Government, and, above all, the worker—is to rid unionism 
of political bias, to reestablish it on a free basis, suitable 
for sound handling of industrial relations. 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE FOR 
THE YEAR 1954 


The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1954 has just 
_been published and is on sale at the offices of the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Hong- 
kong (Tel. 32429). 

The de luxe edition of the Trade Guide costs HK$63, 
and the popular edition HK$17.20. 

A limited number of copies of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1953 are also for sale at $20 (de luxe edition), and a 
few books of de luxe edition of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1952 are for sale at HK$15. 


The Japan Trade Guide is an essential reference book 
for bankers, traders, manufacturers, librarians, economists 
and students of contemporary Japan. 
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the first aeronautical contribution came from France. 
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PROGRESS HONGKONG AND HELICOPTERS 


By Professor E. Stuart Kirby 


(University of Hongkong) 


Hongkong people in general, and economists in parti- 
cular—the two categories ought really to be synonymous, 
since the economist is the only person who can understand 
why this fantastic place has existed and prospered so far, 
and is going to go on doing so in future—all of us should 
use more imagination. We are always hearing how Hong- 
kong has developed to its present degree of modernity and 


_activity, head and shoulders above other places in its vicinity, 


and how this is primarily due to its good order, freedom, 
justice and the rest. . 
things are merely the preconditions of progress. I submit 
that Hongkong has progressed also because it has shown 
initiative, enterprise and originality. And I suggest that, 
as world conditions become ever more complicated and 
variable, these qualities are more essential than ever, and 
are also basic conditions of our continued existence, our 


continued support of a large population, and our continued 
prosperity in future. 


It is not sufficient that we should be abreast of the 
latest technical developments, in understanding and adopting 


them; that is merely copying what is done elsewhere. It 
is urgently necessary that we should actually be one good 


step ahead. If possible, we should invent some new things 
for ourselves. If that is too much to hope for immediately 
as we are relatively so far behind in the exercise of our 
imaginations, we should at least be pioneers in experimenta- 
tion, the adaptation of new devices and their application 
to new conditions; particularly to those of the Orient, since 
we stand so much at the gateway and meeting-point between 
East and West. 3 


Especially, we should be quick to take up those acti- 
vities in which we have what international trade theorists 
call a comparative advantage. Our natural, geographical, 
historical and political conditions give us all too few of 
such advantages, and we should be imaginative and ver- 
satile about making use of the few we have. 


I am going to use the topic of helicopters as an illustra- 
tion of this. | 


* 


The helicopter is now technically well established, and 
in wide and active use. Significant experiments in this 
form of flight were made as long as 170 years ago, in 1784 
in Paris. So here’s something else that almost outdates 
the United States of America, and another case in which 
The 
first self-lifter moved itself a few feet into the air in 1907. 
In 1924, a Spaniard, Juan de la Cierva, made the first 


modern “autogyro”’, whith was completed and operated in 


England. The last ten years have seen much experimental 
and operational experience. The British European Airways 
have run a service, carrying mails, including night mails in 


East Anglia since 1948, in 1950 they instituted a Liverpool- 


Cardiff service, in 1951 London-Birmingham, and in 1953 
the trial services between central London, London airports 
and Southampton. | 

Since 1953, the Belgian airline Sabena has worked in 
conjunction, with a full network linking seven cities in the 
orbit Lille-Rotterdam-Liege-Bonn. In the United States, 
full services have operated for the past five years in the 


That is very true indeed, but these 


Los Angeles area, carrying chiefly mails to a total of 14 
million flying miles; for the past three years in the Chicago 
area (more than a million flight miles); and for the past 
, two years in the New York area (between Idlewild, Newark 
and La Guardia airfields, and connecting suburban areas). 
The first transatlantic flight by helicopter was made in 
1952, via Iceland and Greenland. Helicopters rendered 
great services to the United Nations forces in the Korean 
War; combat duties apart, they evacuated about 15,000 
front-line casualties. They have played a corresponding part 
in the recent jungle campaigns in Malaya. New uses are 
constantly developing. We read recently in the news- 
papers that helicopters had come into use with whaling 
fleets, being sent out to spot whales. 


The international civil air-transport organisation (IATA) 
has set up a Helicopter Committee. A decision for parti- 
cular attention to helicopter problems was taken at a 
meeting held last year in Porto Rico. World production 
of helicopters was running, at the time of that decision, at 
about 2,000 a year. It is now about 3,000 a year, and the 
number of heliccpters is actually about as large as the 
number of conventional (fixed-wing) aircraft in regular 
airline use all over the world. But only a very small per- 


centage of these helicopters is in civilian airline use; prac- 


tically all, so far, are military machines. This is another 
case in which a major technical development owes its im- 
petus mainly to wartime conditions, and in which the pre- 
liminary and most costly experimental phase was gone 
through under government and military auspices. 


But we are now ready for a great extension of com- 
mercial and civil heliflight.' The British Government ex- 
pended £200,000 on helicopter research and development in 
1950, and an increasing sum every year thereafter, now 
standing at about £23 million a year, and is now taking 
up the application of jet or turbine motors to this form 
of flight. Other governments are acting similarly. But 
corresponding sums are now being expended in research and 
development of heliflight by private firms and foundations. 


Great efforts are being made to perfect the larger heli- 
copter. Models seating over 20 passengers are now well 
proved; in the United States, a 40-seater has recently 
appeared. The types in current civilian use, usually seating 
between 5 and 8, are relatively very uneconomic. 


Their outstanding advantage, of rising directly into the 
air, means of course that they are primarily useful in city 
centres, or elsewhere where it is necessary to save space, 
or impossible or undesirable to have a runway; and for 


saving time in travelling from the airport to the final destina- 
tion. | 


In such areas as the United Kingdom, these are matters 
of great importance; all the cities of the U.K. can (and 
will) be conveniently linked by helicopter. In other Euro- 
pean areas also the same applies. London—Amsterdam— 
Antwerp—Paris, for instance, is an orbit of distances less 
than 250 miles in radius. The 250 to 300 miles radius, in 
the present combination of technical and economic condi- 
tions, and probably for some time ahead, is taken as the 
limit of range not only possible but advisable for helicopters 
as a general rule. 
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This radius of 250 miles from London, for instance, to 
any of the continental cities in the orbit mentioned, is less 
- than two hours’ helicopter flight. Even if you travel by 
the fastest planes on existing routes, you spend practically 
that amount of time going from the city to the airport 
of departure, and from the airport of arrival to the city 
of destination. In the matter of city to airport transfer. 
helicopters are already to some extent competitive with taxi 
and “limousine” (i.e. bus) services. On inter-city lines they 
are, roughly speaking, competitive and convenient on dis- 
tances up to 300 miles. They are very important as 
“feeder” services (local branch lines) to main or through 
fixed-wing lines. 


The disadvantages are: 


(i) As in all transport, the short haul is less economic 
than long-distance. The helicopter’s greater operating costs 
are largely due to higher initial costs. This is likely to be 
the situation for some time to come. To give a concrete 
idea of the cost-ratios on current U.S. performances:—a 28- 
passenger helicopter, on a trip of 200 miles, at 150 m.p.h., 
at 65% load—factor, costs nearly 8 cents (U.S.) per 
passenger-mile. Charges for a Dakota (D.C.3) on the same 
trip, at 175 m.p.h., are about 5.7 cents per passenger mile. 


(ii) Standards of passenger-comfort are necessarily 
lower than on present conventional planes, and must remain 
so, until we get 50 or 60-seater sizes or two-hostess models. 


(iii) Helicopters are noisy. B.E.A. and Sabena are 
trying to place their heliports at waterside points, where 
they do not add too much to the city and traffic noise. 
There is as yet no very promising technical possibility of 
reducing the noise. 


(iv) Most cities offer fewer suitable landing places 
than is generally imagined. Parks and open spaces are 
usually not numerous, and are too valuable to give up to 
this purpose. Any ordinary flat-roof will take a small heli- 
copter, but few will bear a 40- or 50-seater (gross weight 
20-25 tons), and none would take several of these at a 
time. The cost of building suitable roof-height platforms 
would be very high. 


(v) In most cities, the city centre is foggy or smoky. 
Smoke-dispersal arrangements, and/or a new sort of meter eo- 
logical information service, are desirable. 


(vi) New systems and arrangements for removing or 
‘reducing roof-level obstacles, and for marking the irre- 
movable ones, are necessary. Booking and control arrange- 
ments would be more complicated. Most of these dis- 
advantages are less applicable, or less important, in the case 
of Hongkong. Before considering that case in more detail, 
let us see what the possible advantages are. The balance 
of advantages and disadvantages must be considered, in 
relation to the circumstances of each place. Possible advan- 
tages are: 


(i) Solution of the airport problem ; airports may be 
decentralised as much as you wish, e.g. in cases where they 


occupy valuable city-sites, and have difficult approaches 
for fixed-wing aircraft. 


(11) Dispersal of population, key installations, bombing- 
targets, ete. 
quantities, with numbers in private and institutional use, 
could bring about another social and locational revolution, 
of the type of those that attended the general introduction 
of the railway in the nineteenth century, and ene automo- 
bile in the twentieth. 


(iii) The helicopter can serve greatly in capacities 
where considerations of cost, etc., are (or should be) quite 
secondary. E.g. in hospital-ambulance service, fire- or sea- 
rescue work, etc. 


Full development of the use of helicopters in_ 
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(iv) It saves a great deal of time and labour (most 
suitably of high-grade and highly-paid personnel) in all 
duties, officials or private, where much travelling, visiting, 
inspecting, etc. are required. 


(v) The training of pilots and operating personnel 
is much simpler than in the case of standard aircraft. The 
navigator’s and wireless officer’s functions, to start with, 
are largely eliminated. The piloting is not specially diffi- 
cult: though the pilot would have to have knowledge of 
the local topography, etc., on a scale larger than that of 
the taxi-driver, and in a third dimension. 


% * *k * 


Not only—in my opinion—do some of the disadvantages 
first listed apply less strongly to Hongkong than to other 
places, but some of the advantages apply more strongly. 

We seem unfortunately to be tied to our inconvenient, 
cramped and hemmed-in main airfield at Kaitak; though 
one feels it cannot be long before the further progress of 
jet and supersonic flight renders that quite obsolete, when 
we shall have to reconsider having an airport in the north- 
western part of the Colony, or levelling one of our islands, 
as the sole alternatives to seeing Hongkong relegated to a 
branch-line position, off the world’s trunk air-routes. In 
that event, helicopters will be all the more essential. 


But even on the present Kaitak pattern, what an im- 
provement an intra-Colony helicopter service would be! 


We do not lack for landing-places, actual or potential. 
We can reclaim on the shoreline, put a floating landing- 
stage along-shore, or cut a terrace on a hill, anywhere, and 
easily. 


Pecple would be home to the Peak, or Repulse Bay, 
or Shek-O, or Shatin, or anywhere else in the Colony, in a 
matter of minutes. Numbers of people could live on Lantao, 
at Fanling, indeed anywhere in the Colony. All sorts of 
offices and installations could be similarly decentralised, 
and our city life thus decongested. Noise is not so serious 
a drawback, under the conditions here, nor is smoke and 
fog much of a problem. 


Such a development would transform the business- and 
executive-efficiency 
since air-conditioning began, and as nothing else would come 
anywhere near doing, except possibly such developments as 
a harbour bridge or tunnel—and the latter would involve 
very high costs, and many other significant difficulties, which 
helicopterisation would entirely avoid. 


Outside the Colony, we could immediately serve the 
Canton, and Macao areas, and ultimately spread a network, 
by helicopter staging-ports at such places as Swatow, Amoy, 
Foochow, etc., and thence across to Taiwan, bringing the 
whole of South China fully and properly into the map of 
worldwide air connections. 

Needless to say, we must, in considering Hongkong’s 
future, look far beyond the stupid, irrational and temporary 
political barriers and estrangements of the moment, and 
envisage the Far East, as inevitably it will one day be, an 
area of tremendous economic and social development, with 
Hongkong at the hub of it. Helicopterisation will be of 
tremendous significance in the future of Japan, and in 
Formosa and many other areas of China, Malaysia, India, 
etc. Hongkong, as a testing and development place for 
helicopter training and knowhow, is a gift of God. Let us 
helicopterise ourselves as soon as possible, and make Hong- 


_ kong famous as a pioneer place, and a great centre of heli- 


copterisation (or should I say helicoption?) for all Asia. 


That would be a very profitable business in itself—and, 
I repeat, we must neglect no possible means of profit or 
livelihood. But it would also be the sort of general ad- 
vertisement we most need, to transform our footing in the 


of Hongkong, as nothing else has done |. 
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General Election of the British or American 


the main ways of doing this. 
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REAL TEST OF THE PEKING CONSTITUTION 


Although it turned out in actual practice that Govern- 


ment voted for the successful candidates in the basic and 
intermediate level elections, rather than the reverse, the 
mere mechanics of the elections constituted a great feat. 
Upon it in the years to come may be built a really effective 
democratic system when rival parties are permitted. A 
type, in so 
multitudinous and vast a country, would be quite impracti- 
cable. But fair elections at the basic levels and the pyramidal 
system whereby the deputies of the village and town elect 
the deputies for the province and city, and the latter in turn 
elect the deputies to the National Congress, has much to 
commend it even in small countries and has all to be said 
for it in a land of China’s size and population. 


Peking claims that the people have played a broad part 
in the management of State affairs in the past few years. 


world. People would say, “Ah, Hongkong! That’s the place, 
always in the van of progress. Look at their Helicopters. 
We must do business with Hongkong’. 


It is not enough to be a modernised community sil a 
good place of business; it is necessary to proclaim and 
advertise the fact, otherwise our signboard is not seen on 
International Street, and many potential customers don’t 
even know we exist. Keeping up with modern technical 
developments—better still, being a step ahead—is one of 
If we remain unimaginative 
and apathetic, there is no great future of Hongkong. 

Helicopters in our skies would be a great sign and 
portent. We do not want flying saucers, but I would like 
to see more flying cigars. Considering their wealth and 
business importance, 
live in a rather inconspicuous way, by the standards of 
New York, Mexico, Buenos Aires, Los Angeles, Rio de 
Janeiro, London, Johannesburg, Paris, etc. I am inclined 


to think that it would be a better advertisement, and draw 
‘much more business to Hongkong, if they went in for more 


conspicucus consumption, especially in such ways as would 
help to keep Hongkong up to, or even ahead of, epee 
progress in other countries. 


Helicopters should be purchased and used at once by 
our airlines, and by some private citizens for their respective 
uses; and by Government at least for emergency medical 
and ambulance services, and sea-rescue work, for local 
mail, for spotting for our fisheries, and for District officers 
and police patrols. Research in the establishment of a 
Helicopter training school, etc. should be encouraged. 


I have used here helicopters mainly as an allegory, or 
as one illustration. It is not fanciful, but a dire necessity, 
for Hongkong to have a keen eye open for every possibility 
of technical progress. An important point in this connec- 
tion is that progress is self-generating. If you contemplate 
an advance on one’s technical front, you will find advances 
on all the other fronts’ are involved. MHelicopterisation (for 
instance) would necessitate corresponding changes and im- 
provements in police, traffic, mail, repair, fuelling, adminis- 
trative metereological, town planning, and many other kinds 
of services and arrangements. Eventually all these things 
will have to come: can we not keep one step ahead of neces- 
sity instead of one step behind? The problems of tomorrow 
cannot be solved by the outlook of yesterday, working on a 
background of chronic obsolescence. We must move with 
the times. I see no reason why we should not move one 
step ahead of them. 


our upper and upper-middle classes 


It did not mean merely that they had done simply what they 
were told to do. And it is a fact that the socalled repre- 
sentative conferences of all levels were consulted on all 
points of policy. The delegates were not invited or expected 
to alter policy, for that was set unalterably by the higher- 
ups. But they were invited to comment fairly freely as 
the price of their co-operation, which was the real purpose 
of these temporary gatherings. In the early days especially 
Peking understood only too well that it had to get the 
people to do the jobs they wanted done or it would be 
altogether too much for the Party and Government cadres 
themgelves. The people were summoned to learn what the’ 
higher and local officials wanted of them, and on the whole 
the people did what they were told to do. It was not quite | 
so simple as it seems. The Chinese people have never lacked 
moral courage, as all their history attests, and they can 
stand up to local despots when they feel the need to do so, 
just as the counsellors used to stand up to the Emperor 
at the risk of their own lives. | 

The representatives to these conferences were nomi- 
nated by the authorities, the masses, parties and armed forces. 
Then when the elections came many of these were elected. 
In many cases they numbered as many as 80% and in some 


cases 90% of those elected. Before the basic elections were 


held, the people’s representative conferences of all levels had a 
tetal of over 13,600,000 representatives. Over two-thirds of 
the provincial and municipal representative conferences, over 
one-third of the county conferences, and over four-fifths of 
the hsiang (rural areas) conferences had exercised the powers. 
and functions of the people’s congress step by step. 

Most of the political movements and reform campaigns 
launched on a nation-wide scale in the country were or- 
ganized and mobilised through the media of the representa- 
tive conferences. They were the chief instrument for the 
carrying out of the official will and also of communicating, 
where necessary, any important viewpoint on details of 
policy. It was too much to say, however, that through the 
media of these conferences the people placed the Govern- — 
ment and the local officials under their supervision. But it 
is true that in some instances—especially where they were 
encouraged from above to do so—they criticised and even 
punished cadres found to be unsatisfactory in their work. 


These representative (or advisory) conferences later 
gave way to the local people’s congresses. Of the 323,809,- 
684 voters registered throughout the country, 278,093,100 
people (85%) cast their votes. In many places, over 90% 
voted, and in a few 100%. The total number of deputies 
elected was 5,669,144—and they were to the basic level 
congresses alone. Of these 17% were women. Before the 
people’s congresses were actually convened, the deputies 
visited the voters, called them to meetings, soberly listened 
to their views and demands and gathered a vast number of 
suggestions. The four chu congresses in Tientsin alone re- 
ceived a total of nearly 11,000 such proposals. 


The people’s congresses all based their resolutions on 
the demands of the central work, the suggestions from the 
people and the criticisms and suggestions of the deputies. 
What could they, and what should they, do to carry forward 
the Government policies? This was, of course, the major 
theme. But that did not prevent some of the deputies from 
being critical of certain phases of policy or of seeking some- 
thing from Government for themselves. 

In many places also the deputies elected people’s. as- 
sessors to take part in trials conducted at the people’s 
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courts. This assessors’ system is described by Peking as 
representing a fine tradition of the people’s judicial work. 
Certainly it is a better system than trial by mass mob, but 
the mass line work methods and systems of collective arbi- 
tration, trial on the spot, enquiry office and people’s ‘“re- 
ception-rooms” (for anonymous charges and accusations) are 
still in use. Peking represents the “broad masses” as glee- 
fully saying: “Since the beginning of the world, there has 
never been such a government as the one we have today, 
which allows the people to take a hand in‘dealing with their 
own cases.” 


The nation-wide effort to popularise the draft Con- 
stitution, however, has encountered a great deal of indiffer- 
ence if not hostility. The masses are not interested in these 
academic provisions and leave the enthusiasm to the activist 
minority. Yet the Government nevertheless gave the 
strictest instructions that the masses must be mobilized to 
discuss the document, so as to link up their actual living 
‘experiences and their own personal interests with the “funda- 
mental law of the State,” so as to increase their recogni- 
tion of, and love for, the motherland. 


The document really derives from the Party hierarchy 
—some would say from Moscow—and it is an inversion of 
the facts to suggest that it fully represents the views and 
interests of the people. But Peking’s orders were to go 
through all the motions so that at least a semblance of truth 
is given to this assertion. But the tables handed down 
from on high can never really be represented as coming 
up from below. 
did the People’s Daily—that the Central Committee of the 
CCP and Comrade Mao Tse-tung “have constantly taught us 
that the wisdom and creativeness of the masses of the people 
are limitless, the knowledge and experiences of the masses 
of the people are the most practical and the most abundant.” 


The Constitution derives from alien principles and alien 
experience. But it will only be permanent and effective in- 
sofar as it does get hearty and sincere acceptance from 
the masses. And that is what Peking appreciates when it 


tells the leadership or controlling organs and personnel that | 


they “must extensively absorb the views of the masses if 
they are to render the more perfect their decisions on 
various problems, to render them more _ practical, and to 
generate colossal strength in their work in the organization 
and mobilization of the masses.” Peking stresses that all 
the decisions on policy made by the Party, and all the laws 
and decrees issued by the State, must “come from the people 
and proceed to the people,” and must not be the product of a 
few people “Turning out waggons behind closed doors, creat- 
ing them out of fancy.”’ Yet this is actually what is happen- 
ing, and what the Party were so anxious to correct in get- 
ting popular consent and co-operation. | 


The Chinese revolution, at least until the Communists 
took over, was held to be different from the change in Japa- 
nese during the Meiji Era, because the latter was brought 
about by Decree from above, while China’s process of change 
came from below, by consent. Now the Communists decree 
change from above, and have to contend with the problem of 
ensuring consent from below, without which their revolu- 
tionary changes become mere paper enactments, as happened 
in the case of the paper revolution in the heyday of the 
Nationalist Legislative Yuan, when paper codes, laws and 
what not emerged from the Yuan like descending leaves in a 
blustery autumn, and never became effective. 


By their very nature the Communists cannot be satis- 
fied with such an issue, and they are therefore quite sincere 
in trying to harness popular consent to the enactments and 
policies they themselves have derived from others—not from 
their own people. That is why such tremendous efforts are 
being made to popularise it and make it known to a people 


It is sheer hypocrisy, therefore, to say—as . 
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who, in the mass, have never been interested in politics. The 
ancient sanction from the days of Mencius, giving them the 
divine right of rebellion, was quite enough for them—and 
nobody offered them anything better anyway. But there is 
one difference between this Red Constitution and all the 
futile and fruitless Constitutions that have gone before in 
the last half-century: it will be pressed home and the people 
will be compelled to know something at least of what it is 
all about. That is the beginning of another kind of re- 
volution the fruits of which will be considerable and will 
last longer than the Communists themselves. 


The position of the CCP is one of lonely and even of 
perilous eminence: all the more so since the Chinese tradi- 
tion from time immemorial has been theocratic or despotic, 


though if the Emperor did wrong there were always men of 


wisdom and courage around the Throne to tell him so. No 
such divinity surrounds the throne of thé Marxists, and in 
the end they are lost if they cannot supplement the simple 
conquest of power by armed force with a large and de- 
monstrable measure of real consent from the populace. It 
matters a great deal whether they succeed. It matters more 
than they do themselves, for if this phase of the revolution 
is driven deep into the villages it can have tremendous his- 
torical consequences. If it should end in persuading the 


people that they not only have the inherent right to direct 


and govern their own destinies but that they can make that 
right so positive as to change their own government when 
they think it ought to be changed, a great and truly democra- 
tic Commonwealth might well come to pass, and the san- 
guinary rhythm of Chinese history be altered to the mere 
rhythm of parties. Then, and then only, one of the world’s 
most intelligent, experienced and enduring races will indeed 
have entered into its own. 


FAST 
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NOTES 


THE COLOMBO PLAN 


‘The Colombo Plan, started in 1950 following a meeting 
of Commonwealth foreign Ministers in Colombo, is among 


-the-More notable international undertakings initiated since 
‘the end of the ‘war. 


The Plan’s continuing objective is to 
provide assistance to the countries of South and South-East 
Asia in such a way as to help those countries to help them- 
To this end, Commonwealth and other countries have 
been contributing equipment and machinery as well as tech- 
nical advice. Thus, the cause of international economic 
welfare is being served. The countries of South and South- 
East Asia are getting an opportunity to expand the pro- 
ductivity of thetr resourees and their lands; at the. same 


‘time, their people are being given the type of training likely. 


to aid in economic development. There are also long-term 
benefits accruing to the donor countries. They are being 
provided~ with an opportunity to help in the development 
of countries which are destined in years to come to play 
an increasingly important part in international trade, to 
come to-know these countries and thus to build a bridge of 
understanding. 


Among the outstanding projects which have already 
been undertaken successfully are the production of hydro- 
electric power, the irrigation and drainage of lands and the 
setting up of cement and other plants. Many -of the pro- 
jects are still in the process of being completed and others 
are yet to be started; but it is unanimously agreed that 
the results to date and the prospects for the future confirm 


the wisdom of the undertaking as a whole. These develop- 


ments are taking place in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, 


Indonesia, the Federation of Malaya, Nepal, Thailand and 


Viet-Nam. Special training has been given to Asians in 


various aspects of agriculture and industry; these men, in > 


turn, are able to pass along the training they have received 
to their fellow-countrymen. In this way, there is assurance 
of the long-term benefits of the Plan and the successful 
achievement of the principal objective, namely, self-help. 


Already, the Plan has played a useful part in meeting 
an emergency. When food supplies were critically short in 
India and Pakistan, Canada shipped quantities of wheat 
which these countries sold to their people and earmarked the 
revenues for other aspects of the Plan. There have been 
problems too. For a time, a decline in prices of raw mate- 
rials reduced the revenues of many countries. The planners 


- have also had to face rising costs of the development pro- 


grams. But these difficulties have been, and are being, over- 
come by patience and resourcefulness. 


The Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan is 
meeting in, Canada for the first time this autumn. The 
representatives of the member nations once again review 
the progress made and chart a course for the future. 


JAPAN’S NEW FOOD PROGRAM 


A new food supply plan is being considered which would 
shift primary emphasis from merely increasing rice and 
wheat production to raising the degree of overall self- 
sufficiency in foods, particularly those with a high content 


of nutritive substances such as proteins, fats and oils. An 


outstanding feature of the new plan-is that it is of a com- 


THE WEEK 


‘posite nature. At the present time, measures to raise food 


output are being taken without overall coordination. The 
new plan aims at reducing rice, wheat and. barley imports 
and revamping Japan’s food import structure, thus bringing 


about savings in the nation’s foreign currency expenditures. 


For this purpose, it envisages a wholesale overhauling of 
the ‘Government’s measures for land development and im- 
provement. 


With fiscal 1957 as the target year, the plan seeks ~ 


to increase total food production to 10 per cent over that 
of 1958. 


down to $418,000,000, or $199,000,000 less than 1953, by 
1957. The following is a breakdown of the nation’s food 
supply for the target year of 1957 under this plan: 


‘Nutrition Per Capita Per Day 


Fiscal 1953 Fiscal 1957 
Calories: 
Domestic production .............. 1,550 1,640 
Proteins (in gramis) : 
Domestic production § 46.8 49.5 
Gin “Cin wreme) 20.4 23.8 


Under the plan, the following increases in domestic food production 
and reductions in food imports are also expected: . 


Product Domestic Production Imports — 

Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
1953 1957 1953 | 1957 
(Unit: 1,000 tons) 

1,374 1,687 1,687 1,600 

Marine products _......... 4,209 4,400 

Meat (excluding whale meat) 219 250 


STRENGTH OF KUOMINTANG 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s 68th birthday was 
celebrated here, and in Macao by large numbers of Chinese 


-and the flag of the Kuomintang was flown conspicuously 


from hundreds of houses in the city and in the rural dis- 
tricts of the New Territories. It was also observed that 


-KMT flags were much in evidence on the Double Tenth while 
communist flags, on 1st October, were practically confined to 


buildings owned by People’s China organisations. Thou- 
sands of workers, merchants, peasants, intellectuals. etc. 
took part in the local celebrations which honoured the _pre- 
sident of Free China and were a tribute to the policy: of 
the Kuomintang. In speeches held at many of the meetings 
the hope was expressed that Chiang Kai-shek will lead the 


' Chinese nation once again and will free his people from the 


oppression of the present regime. Mass meetings cabled re- 
solutions to Taipei voicing support for Chiang’s return to 
the mainland. In the little towns and villages of the New 
Territories the flag of the Kuomintang was seen every- 
where. The support of very many local Chinese and oversea 
Chinese for the Kuomintang and President Chiang comes at 
a time when Peking has made preparations to invade Taiwan 


It is hoped to bring éxpenditures for food imports © 
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and when the Nationalist forces have shown themselves fully 
capable of defending their island stronghold. Peking has 
unleashed, in September, a furious war of nerves against 
Taiwan, and fantastic boasts. were’ made by the People’s 
government. Thanks: to the US unshakeable policy of de- 
fending Asia against any further communist encroachment, 
the Peking regime was forced to give up-its attempt at ag- 
The prestige of Generalissimo Chiang is rising 


firm. The outrageous vilification campaign against the Kuo- 
‘mintang has had little if any effect, and the celebrations 
National Holiday (Double 
Tenth) and the 68th birthday of the leader and symbol of 
Free China (October 31) have shown that the strength of 


the Kuomintang is in the ascendancy. 


HONGKONG NOTES 


HK CIVIC ASSOCIATION: The newly-formed HK 


-Civie Association was inaugurated last week and at the 


meeting the Constitution of the Association was adopted 
with reservations. The aims of the Association are the study ° 
and dissemination of knowledge in. civic . affairs with 
the object of increasing the prestige of Government through 
constructive suggestions so that there may be closer co- 
operation between the Government and the public. The 
Rev. Bro. Cassian, Chairman of the Association, said at the 
meeting: ‘We are an association for the study and spread- 
ing of knowledge in civic matters. In a well organised de- 
mocracy it is the duty of every citizen to keep well informed 
about all that is happening. We are not a Reform Group, 
but a Civic Association, anxious through constructive sug- 
gestions to increase the prestige of our Government so that 
there may be a closer co-operation between the Government 
and the public of Hongkong. We are not Government- 
sponsored. The picture we offer to our numerous visitors 
from all parts of the world is rather to our advantage 
since it brings from them quite complimentary remarks. 
But when we read in the papers about pseudo-art classes; 
when we are harassed by beggars in some of our main 
thoroughfares; when we have to wait 10 minutes for a bus 
and to our great annoyance then it flashes by; when we con- 
template from the ferry the drab Western portion of our 
water-front; when we find so little support for the efforts 
displayed to secure for Hongkong a cultural centre worthy 
of the importance of this City, then we start thinking that 
there are stains on the beautiful picture. It is these stains 
that we shall try to remove, so that the genuine beauties of 
our little Sino-British settlement, with all their forms, 


and colours and decorations may be the more apparent to 
all.” 


“If on the one hand we shall be looking up to Govern- 
ment for inspiration, Government will also be interested in 
obtaining from us as much effective help as_ possible, 


for that is the highest common factor of a _ good 
mutual understanding, creative of any _ constructive 
work. If we can create in some more members of 


our community the strong spirit of citizenship already 


’ displayed by so many we shall deem our labour well reward- 


ed. We believe our idea is a grand one, but its strength 
must be tested by the ripple it will spread. We harbour 
no illusion, but are quite prepared to reconcile our theories 
with the most stubborn realities. It seems to be an easy 
tesk to obtain a following by inviting attention to the 
more immediate discontents of our local world; it is very 
much harder to offer practical and effective ways of eradicat- 


ing them, without perhaps creating some even’ greater 
trouble.” | 
HONGKONG REALTY & TRUST .CO. LTD.: At the 


recent annual general meeting of the Hongkong Realty and 
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Trust Company Limited, Chairman G. E. Marden reported 


_ that the investment of foreign capital in land and buildings 


in Hongkong is a tribute to. the increasing confidence in the 


future of the Colony. Part. of: Phe .Chairman’s report is 
printed below: 


The Colony’s property had been, and remained, strong 
and active. Amongst the causes was the arrival of foreign 
capital, particularly from disturbed areas of South-east 
Asia, which had sought reinvestment here in land and 
buildings. Whether or not this is actually the case, the re- 
port is a tribute to the increasing confidence felt in the 
stability and future of the Colony. The cost of building 
has taken a downward trend in line generally with lower 
world prices but land values continue to improve. During 
the year, the Co.’s East Point development was completed 
and, apart from. a small area retained as a property invest- 
ment, the whole of the land has been or is being built 
upon. 3 
Harriman Realty Co. Ltd., one of the Co.’s vatuddiarios. 
continued to make progress and is currently engaged upon 
developments on behalf of clients involving very substantial 
investment. Dale Marden & Co. Ltd. of Singapore is also 
increasing in usefulness along somewhat similar lines. 
Oriental Mortgage continued for a great part of the year 
to find little use for its funds but towards year end this 
trend was reversed and there is now a more satisfactory 


activity. 


There were no sales of Properties during the year but 
the Co. acquired Marden House in Singapore and the area 
at East Point. Both are yielding satisfactorily. There is 
reason to anticipate that the “subsidiaries may increase their 
distribution’in respect of the current year. The Company’s 
profit for the year amounts to $1,196,526 to which must 
be added the balance of $164,138 brought forward from 
1953. After deducting $90,000, provision for taxation, and 
$200,000 in respect of the interim dividend paid on Novem- 
ber 28 last year, there remains a balance available for 
appropriation of $1,070,664. A final dividend of 10 cents 
per share, free of tax, out of profits liable to Corporation 
profits tax, will be paid on 4,000,000 shares and $290,000 
will be transferred to Reserve for Depreciation and Amor- 


tisation of Property. An amount of $380,664 will be carried 
forward. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS IN CHINA: According to the | 


report made by the Acting Chairman of Hall and Holtz 


Limited at the Company’s annual meeting recently held in 
Hongkong, conditions since December 31 last year have 
deteriorated and the Company is now in a very difficult posi- 


tion. The property in Tientsin is old and in need of urgent | 
repairs and, as a result, there have been no receipts from — 


this source this year. The leasehold premises in Shanghai 
are larger than required but it is no longer easy to sub-let 
areas to concessionaires as has been possible in the past. 
The actual trading which improved during 1953 has now 


deteriorated again, and the remaining stocks and liquid > 


assets of the Company in Shanghai are rapidly dwindling. 
The outlook for the Company is very bleak. 


The accounts for the year ended December 31, 1958, 
show an improvement over the previous year and there was 
a profit on working of $161 as against a loss of $134,224 
in 1952. A small profit on Profit and Loss Account for 
the year of $7,226 was made, an adjustment on account of 
previous years of $2,743 has been taken into account. The 
debit balance on Profit and Loss Account carried forward 
has been reduced from $186,490 to $176,520. 


MINING DEVELOPMENTS IN HK: The Ma On Shan 


Iron Mines in the New Territories recently installed an © 


iron ore dressing plant which will turn low grade ore into 
marketable high grade concentrate ore. Ma On Shan Tron 
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Mine has been supplying Japanese steel mills with a con- 
siderable quantity of iron ore since 1949 but a large 
portion of unmarketable ore of low iron contents made it 
difficult for the Mine to continue operation profitably. After 
the installation of this new plant, future production of the 
Mine will be dressed by this plant into high grade ore. 


This dressing plant is installed by the Nittetsu Mining Com- 


pany Limited of Tokyo (for the Mutual-Trust Company 
which is running the Mine) on a rental basis at a sum of 
US$600,000. Its maximum production capacity per day is 
480 tons of concentrate ore from 800 tons of crude ore. 


Since 1949, over 800,000 tons of the ore have been excavated 


from this Mine which has an ore body of about 5 million 
tons. 


FLATS FOR FIRE-VICTIMS: A six-storey building 
will be constructed near the north end of Tonkin Street, 
Shamshuipo, for the resettlement of the: victims of the 
Octcber lst squatter fire at Li Cheng Uk, Kowloon. There 
were 7,000 victims and about 5,000 of them are now living 
in temporary shelters under the verandahs and in the 
streets of the north-western portion of Shamshuipo. The 
new building project will take at least six months to com- 
plete. The 600 victims of another fire on that same day 
in Causeway Bay were offered sites in resettlement areas. 
They will be supplied with basic building materials so that 
each family can put up a simple structure conforming with 
the standards laid down by the Government. 


HONGKONG SHIPBUILDING AND 
MOVEMENTS 


New construction work continues at a fair level, with 
orders for service craft of various types in hand for Siam, 
Borneo, South Korea and the Philippines, according to the 
Director of Marine report for the third quarter of the year. 
A diesel electric Star Ferry vessel was launched by Kow- 
loon Docks who have in hand two aluminium launches to 
the order of the Director of Marine, Sarawak. Taikoo Docks 
laid the keels of two self-propelling bunkering lighters for 
harbour use. Work proceeded steadily on two 390-foot 
cargo vessels. In the smaller yards, maintenance and repair 
were carried out, with ten Korean fishing vessels at Cheoy 
Lee Shipyard awaiting the delivery of engines from the 
United Kingdom. The Hongkong Transportation Company 
constructed three dump oil lighters and repaired two cargo 
lighters of the Mississippi type for delivery to the Philip- 
pines. Government tenders were called for the construction 
of a further six 70-foot cruising launches. The fishing 
trawler fleet continues to increase. One new construction 
vessel and two ex-Japanese steel vessels have completed 
tonnage measurement, two other ex-Japanese_ vessels 
have completed British Registry and M.D. Surveys 
and a further three wood vessels were licensed to ply. Ship 
repair work in commercial yards was at a lower level than 
in the.previous quarter. 


The breaking up of two ships was completed. Six 
vessels are at present being broken up. Thirty-three vessels 


of total tonnage of 25,183 tons are at present laid up in 
local waters. | | 


A total of 421 British ocean-going vessels, representing 
1,116,535 net registered tons and 271 British river steamers 


of 320,334 net registered tons entered during the quarter. 


Foreign ocean-going ships entering totalled 539 and repre- 
sented 1,670,733 net registered tons. British ocean-going 


vessels cleared totalled 430 of 1,141,746 net registered tons. 


British river steamers cleared numbered 271 of 320,334 
net registered tons. A total of 529 foreign ocean-going 
vessels made clearance totalling 1,654,419 net registered 
tons. 6,858 passengers entered by ocean-going vessels and 


8,907 left by the same means; 95,933 passengers entered 


by river steamers and 94,265 left. A total of 1,423 local 
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JAPAN’S ECONOMY TODAY 


The Japanese economy has made marked recovery since 
the war. In 1953 the production index for mining and 
manufacturing reached 153 (1934-35 average: 100), while 
that for manufacturing alone was 157. National consump- 
tion exceeded the prewar level by nearly 10 per cent. This 
would not have been possible without the temporary income 
derived from Korean war procurements which totaled $2.5 
billion at the end of 1953. Yet, notwithstanding an annual 
income of approximately $800 million from this source, the 
balance of international payments was unfavorable to Japan, 


presenting a situation that sooner or later had to be cor- 


rected. The aggravation of Japan’s unfavorable trade 
balance in 1953 was caused by an unusual domestic inflation 
which began in the previous year rather than by the 
drastic drop in special procurements after the end of the 
Korean hostilities. In other words, the economy had under- 

gone an abnormal expansion, stimulated in part by the 
large procurement orders which had continued from the 
preceding year, causing a great increase of imports. With 
exports stagnant, this caused a deficit in the international 
balance of payments. The heavy investments and consump- 
tion which characterized the Japanese economy in this period 
were further intensified by the over-disbursement of govern- 
ment funds and expansion of Bank of Japan credits. 


To cope with this situation, the Government in October 
1953 adopted a deflationary policy, including tightening of 
import financing and retrenchment of the national budget. 
While this policy has shown results, it has, at the same 
time, begun to produce harmful effects upon industry, such 
as bankruptcy among important enterprises, because of the 
essential weakness cf the Japanese economy. 


Finance: Drastic contraction by the government: from 
January through March this year of currency in circulation 
resulted in an over-withdrawal of Y211.4 billion from circu- 


lation. The breakdown: General Account of the national 


budget Y93.1 billion (same period in 1953—-Y83.1 billion) ; 
Special Account, excluding Foreign Exchange Account, Y24 
billion (in 1953—Y27.8 billion); Foreign Exchange Special 


and 222 through emigrants were examined and _ passed. 


British ocean-going vessels discharged 267,726 tons dead- 
weight cargo and loaded 161,170 tons. British river steamers 
discharged 5,105 tons and loaded 3,644 tons. Foreign 
ocean-going vessels discharged 503,389 deadweight tons and 
loaded 174,367 tons. These figures show a decrease of 
121,547 tons discharged and an increase of 14,248 tons 


loaded in the total figures as compared with the previous 
quarter. 


HONGKONG OFFICIAL BOOKLET 


_ A new booklet has been produced by Government pri- 
marily for overseas distribution. The Governor points out 
in his foreword that the aim has been “to provide in pocket 
form some basic information about Hongkong. It does not 
pretend to be a comprehensive survey.” Out of a first 
edition of almost 100,000 copies more than 50,000 have been 
purchased by local merchants and industrialists for distri- 
bution to overseas contacts. More than 30,000 are being 


distributed by Government and by the agencies of H.M. 


Government. 10,000 copies have been reserved for sale to 
the local public at a price of $1 each, including a special 
mailing envelope. Since the booklet can be posted at printed 
paper rate anywhere in the world by surface mail for only 
25 cents it is a cheap and effective souvenir to send abroad. 


Account Y79.2 billion (in 1953—-Y17.4 billion); and de- 
signated deposits Y15 billion (in 1953—over disbursement 
of Y15.7 billion). 
While this large over-withdrawal may be attributed to 
seasonal factors, one of the prime factors was the over- 
withdrawal of Y79.2 billion from the Foreign Exchange 
Account as a result of an increase in the excess of imports 
and the concomitant increase in foreign currency payments. 
Thus, except for large over-withdrawals on the designated 
deposits, no serious impact of the deflationary policy on 
national finance can yet be seen. Even after the new fiscal 


year began in April, there were over-disbursements of gov-. 


ernment funds amounting to Y56.7 billion in April and 
Y56 billion in May~(as compared to over-disbursement of 
Y20.8 billicn in April and over-withdrawal of Y28 billion 
in May last year), indicating that the influence on inflation 
on national finance in fiscal 1953 has not been eliminated. 


Bank of Japan Loans and Currency: The series of 
measures taken by the Bank of Japan since the fall of 1953, 
including stricter application of high interest rates on the 
bank’s credits and suspension of preferential measures for 
import financing, are taking effect. To cushion the impact 
of the severe contraction of the national finance in the 
January-March period this year, Bank of Japan loans in 
this period were temporarily increased by Y118.5 billion 
(Y67.9 biilion in the corresponding period last year), but 
this was followed by a decrease of Y38 billion in April and 
Y20.2 billion in May. At the end of fiscal-1953 in March 
this year the bank note issue remained at the Y534.6 
billion level, but dropped to Y522.6 billion at the end of 
May. The contraction of the bank notes in circulation in 
the January-May period was Y107.2 billion (Y75.3 billion 
in the same period last year). Although the balance at 
the end of May ‘was in excess of Y501 billion in May 
last year, the rate of increase in note issue in the one 
year ending last May was not more than four per cent. 


Mining and Manufacturing: Production in mining and 


manufacturing which recorded a postwar high of 169 (1934- . 


86 average: 100) in December 1953 has since been main- 
tained at a favorable level. The subsequent indices are 
156.1 for January, 157.8 for February, 168.8 for March 
and 164.9 for April. However, such a situation is usual 
in the initial stage of a new policy and may be considered 
to have resulted from an attempt by industrial enterprises 
to maintain operations temporarily at a high level in ex- 
pectation of keen competition to come. Already in April 
there was a drop in number of*days of operation compared 
with the preceding month, and it may be expected that pro- 
duction will tend to decline. 


Stocks: Stocks in the hands of producers appear con- 
tinually to be increasing. The composite index (1950—100) 
for the mining and manufacturing industries has shown 
a month-to-month increase this year with 128.6 for January, 
131.6 for February and 141.8 for March. Coupled with the 
fact that the stocks of wholesalers and retailers are tending 
to decrease as a result of recent adjustment of stocks among 
distributors and the fact that production is at a high level, 


this situation indicates that the deflationary policy of the — 
~ government has begun to take effect among producers. 


Commodity Prices: Lowering of commodity prices is 
one of the principal objectives of the deflationary policy 
and it is here that its effect has begun to be felt most 
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sharply. The composite index of wholesale prices (imme- 
diately before the Korean outbreak: 100) has dropped by 
6.1 per cent from the all-time high of 162.1 in February 
this year to 152.2 on June 5. The change from a slight 
but continual rise up to the nfiddle of February to a gradual 
general decline is seen in each category of commodities. 
This’ trend of declining wholesale prices is indicative that 
Japan, lagging three years behind Western countries, is 
returning to normalcy after the confusion caused by the 
Korean conflict. Although the prices of textile goods have 
already come down to near the international level, the 
prices of other commodities are still high. 


As for retail prices no parallel drop can yet be seen. 
The consumers’ price indices show only a slight drop in 
May this year for Tokyo, while in other areas they have 
levelled off, but there is even a slight increase for all 
urban areas combined. However, as deflationary measures 
take further effect in the future business profits will fall, 
temporary income which workers get in the way of extra 
allowances will decrease and employment will decline, re- 
sulting in a decline in purchasing power and a drop in the 
consumers’ price indices. 


_ Dishonored Bills and Bankruptcy: The increase in dis- 
honored bills and bankruptcy of textile firms is a sign that 
the deflationary policy is taking effect. The number and 
value of dishonored bills in Tokyo recently were twice that 
of a year ago. The daily average of 844 such bills in 
December last year increased this year to 1,218 in January, 
1,320 in February, 1,536 in March, 1,545 in April and 
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1,850 in May. As to bankruptcies, 278 textile firms folded 
up from January to April this year compared to 82 in the 
corresponding period last year. This situation is expected to 
accelerate the break-up of the small and weak businesses’ 
and the regrouping of enterprises. The effect of the en- 
forcement of the deflationary policy is also seen in the 
increase in the number of people drawing unemployment 
insurance and in the number changing businesses or employ- 
ment. In March this year 447,000 persons were drawing 
unemployment insurance, an increase of 30,000 since Jan- 
uary. 

Foreign Trade: The foreign trade situation is favor- 
able this year. The deficit in the balance of international 
payments which amounted to $88 million in January fell 
to $50 million in February, $24 million in March and $9 ‘mil- 
lion in April. Export letters of credit received in January- 
April totaled $438 million, an increase of more than 30 
per cent over the corresponding period of 1953 when $310 
million worth of L/Cs were received. On the other hand, 
import L/Cs established during the same period. amounted 
to $721 millicn, an increase of approximately $65 million 
over the total for the same period last year of $656 million. 
Except in January when the total amount of import L/Cs 
established was comparatively large, namely $246 million, 
those for the subsequent months were $140 million in Feb- | 
ruary, $180 million in March and $140 million in April. At 
this rate the total for the year would be around $1.7 or $1.8 
billion and it is. expected that this pace of imports will 
tentribute to an improvement in Japan’s future balance 
of international payments. 


IMPORTANCE HOKKAIDO’S DEVELOPMENT 


The development of Hokkaido, northernmost of the four 
major Japanese islands, is of utmost importance to the overall 
economy of.Japan. The island is relatively rich in natural 
resources, much of which remains undeveloped despite 
sporadic attempts at exploitation. Hokkaido is located be- 
tween 41° 21” and 45° 31”, North Latitude. Its area totals 
approximately 78,000 square kilometers, almost equal to 
that of Scotland, or 21 per cent of Japan’ s entire land area. 
Its population is 4,500,000, or slightly more than five per 
cent of the total Japanese population. But it possesses 
more undeveloped economic resources than any other part 
of Japan. 

Economic development of Hokkaido became a key 
issue for Japan after the end of World War II. The reason 
is simple. The development of its vast resources and the 
cultivation of its large land area will play a vital role in 
the reconstruction of the war-torn Japanese economy and 
in the solution of Japan’s postwar overpopulation: Hokkaido 
is now considered to be Japan’s “last frontier.” This does 
not mean that the development of Hokkaido was started 
only after the war. In 1869, the year after Japan’s debut 
as a modern state, the government of the early Meiji era 
established an agency for the development of Hokkaido, 
which at that time was a virgin territory. This was the 
first systematic development project made for Hokkaido. 
During the 80-odd years since that time, the development 
program for Hokkaido has been revived several times. 


- Hokkaido’s development was closely connected with Japan’s 


national growth during the period. The interest of the 
government in developing Hokkaido was strong prior to 
the establishment of capitalism in Japan. However, when 
Japan began to seek overseas development, the national in- 
terest was shifted from the development of Hokkaido to over- 


seas settlements. Under such circumstances, the _ First 
Hokkaido Development Program (1910-1926), worked out 
after the Russo-Japanese War of 1905-1906, and the Second 
Program (1927-1946) failed to achieve even half the target. 
Both programs, even when. considered from _ present-day 
standards, were large in scale. But there was much to be 
accomplished in the development of Hokkaido when the 
Pacific War ended. 

Japan lost upwards of 40 per cent of her former ter- 
ritories, including Korea, Formosa, and Southern Sakhalin, in 
the last war, and suffered a heavy blow to its economy. In 
order to survive on the pared-down resources of the four 
major Japanese islands with a population of 88,000,000— 
10,000,000 larger than before the war—Japan now has to 
import 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons cf food plus a huge 
amount of industrial raw materials annually. It is extreme- 
ly difficult for Japan to secure the vast amount of imports 
necessary through her own effort. But the .obstacles must 
be overcome if Japan is to achieve economic self-sufficiency. 
This is the problem facing postwar Japan. To achieve this 
objective it is imperative that Japan develops to the 
maximum her domestic resources, limited though they are, 
and thus improve the degree of her self-sufficiency. This is 
the reason why the Government has been concerned with 
the development of its land areas ever since the end of the 
war. The development of Hokkaido, the sole area in Japan 
where vast natural resources—land, forest, marine, and 
underground—still remain undeveloped, has come into the 
limelight once again. 

Undeveloped resources in Hokkaido are summarised as 
follows :-— 

1. Land resources: As a result of the past 80 years 
of development, there are 800,000 chobu (about 2,000,000 
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acres) of cultivated land in Hokkaido. However, this culti- 
vated land, equivalent to 14 per cent of the national total, 
is generally low in fertility, and there is much room for 
improvement in productivity. The potentially arable land’ 
totals 790,000 chobu (1,940,000 acres) cr 50 per cent of 
the total for all Japan. Development and improvement of 
these vast areas in Hokkaido will contribute greatly to in- 
creasing the country’s food production. 


2. Marine resources: Japan, which accounted for one- 
fourth of the world’s fishery production in the past, was a 
top-ranking country for marine products. Particularly, the 
waters around Hokkaido, rated as one of the three best 
fishing grounds in the world, once yielded 400,000,000 kans 
(3,200,000,000 lbs.) of marine products, or one-third of 
Japan’s annual production. The loss of the northern fishing 
grounds comprising the sea along the Kurile Islands and 
off Sakhalin due to the last war has reduced Japan’s fishery 
output to 250,000,000 kan (2,067,000,000 lbs.). Despite 
this, Hokkaido still maintains a key position in the fishery 
industry of Japan. 


3. Forest resources: The forest zone in Hokkaido 
aggregates 5,450,000 chobu (13,475,000 acres) or 21 per 
cent of the total wooded land in Japan. The potential 
lumber production amounts to 1,800,000,000 koku (491,000,- 
000 cubic meters) saan, 5c 31 per cent of Japan’s total 
lumber output. 


Hokkaido, was enacted. 
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4. Underground resources: Hokkaido abounds in 
underground resources, particularly coal. The coal re- 
sources there are estimated at equivalent to half the total 
in Japan. 
to shift from Kyushu to Hokkaido. Furthermore, Hokkaido 
coal is superior in quality and plays a major role in Japan’s 
industries as raw material or source of industrial- energy. 
Many other minerals such as gold, silver, copper, man- 
ganese, lead, and zine are also mined. In addition there 
are some minerals such as chrome, asbestos, quick silver, 
barytes, and sand platinum, which are found only in Hok- 
kaido. 


* The establishment of various industries by exploiting 
these resources will go a long way toward the mitigation 
of the population pressure and the attainment of self-: 
sufficiency in economy which are among the most serious 
problems confronting Japan. In May 1950, the Hokkaido 


Development Law, to promote the composite development of_ 
In June of the same year, the 


Hokkaido Development Agency was established as an ex- 
ternal organ of the Prime Minister’s Office. While the HDA 
is a central organ to map out the development program 
and to coordinate its execution, the Hokkaido Development 
Bureau has also been establ&hed as an on-the-spot executive 
organ. The two are cooperating to promote the develop- 
ment of Hokkaido as an important part of the national 
policy. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Principal commodity price movements during the upper 
half of Oct. were mixed with the general trend remaining 
unchanged. Textiles witnessed a better turn in retail sales 
with advent of the fall season, but weavers and knitted 
goods makers still resorted to buyings of yarns for im- 
mediate needs only, assuming a cautious attitude in regard 
to future developments. Worsted yarn alone enjoyed a 
slight rise on weavers’ additional purchases. Rayon filament 
yarn dropped 3% in reflection of the obscure outlook for 
export, with the hoped for Communist China market becom- 
ing uneertain under the pressure of cheaper sales of Euro- 
pean goods. Rayon staple yarn and raw silk likewise drop- 


ped 4% and 1% respectively, owing to dullness of demand | 


both at home and. abroad. 


Among iron and steel products, nails, steel wires and 
bars continued to advance, propped by favorable exports, 
but sheets, shapes and galvanized sheets weakened. Non- 
ferrous metals also showed irregular price movements with 
scrap copper and lead sustaining a strong tone, and zine 
dipping. The rise in scrap copper and lead is believed to 
be a reflection of higher overseas prices and anticipation 


of scarce supply due to the import budget cut for the latter. 


half of the current fiscal year. No particular changes have 
been noticed in demand for copper and lead goods. 


Other commodities generally remained unaltered, ex- 
cepting sugar and red beans which turned upward following 
a decline in latter Sept., and crude rubber that continued to 
rise. The upturn of sugar is accounted for by higher costs 
resulting from import of Australian sugar, and that of red 
beans, by active buyings of speculators based on prospects 
of crop damages by the typhoon. Crude rubber rallied from 
domestic inventory decline and higher prices in producing 
centers. 


Although prices of the principal 
were mixed, retail prices made an abrupt advance—depart- 
ment store sales in Tokyo for Oct.-upper half were estimated 


at more than 20% above the same period of last year. 
Sales were unfavorable from the latter part of August 
through September, when sales fell several points below the 
corresponding period of the previous year. The recent sales 
upsurge, however, is believed due to the abrupt arrival of 
the cool autumn season after the unusually long summer, 
causing future business sentiment to be generally precau- 
tionary. 


Excepting for minor fluctuations in some speculatives, 
the stock market was generally duller with a gradual, down- 
ward pace under quiet trading. The Dow-Jones average on 
October 15 was Y3840.55. | 


Foreign exchange accounts for the first half (April- 
September) of the current fiscal year comprised receipts of 
$1,157 million and payments of $1,078 million, leaving a 
surplus balance of $79 million. (The balance turned to 
surplus from June. April and May showed deficits). This 
is a marked improvement in comparison with the excess 


payments of $72 million for the first half and. that of. 


$241 million for the latter half of the preceding fiscal year. 


The favorable turn in the foreign exchange balance is 
‘attributed chiefly to increased exports and decreased im- 
ports. Export props were; 
lowered export prices resulting from domestic market dull- 
ness, alleviation of import restrictions in the sterling coun- 
tries, active purchases by Indonesia of Japanese goods and 
export promotion under trade agreements. Tight 
financing and decreased import demand owing to shrinkage 
of domestic demand worked to reduce imports. 


Accordingly, there is no room for doubt that the re- 
trenchment policy, pursued for a year since Oct. last, has 
contributed directly and indirectly ‘toward improving the 


balance of payments. However, such factors as MSA reim- | 
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PHILIPPINES’ FAVOURABLE TREND 
IN FIRST HALF 1954 


The continued strength in many sectors of the Philip- 
pine economy helped to shore-up the temporary recessionary 
elements and to sustain a generally high level of economic 
activity during the first six months of 1954. Increased 
agricultural production, accelerated domestic manufacturing 
activity, sustained export receipts, steady international re- 
serve position, and credit expansion were the major areas 
of strength in the economy. Temporary weaknesses were 
noted in the fluctuation dips of construction, employment, 
and wages. The downturns sin these sectors which were 
evident only during the months of May and June were the 
result of temporary circumstances not expected to continue 
in the second semester of this year. The accumulation 
of funds by the government due to heavy tax collections 
together with a slack in its expenditure activities while the 
various development projects are still being processed with- 
drew a sizeable sum of purchasing power from the economy. 
Reenforcing this contractive fiscal position was the growth 
in time and savings deposits cf private individuals and 
corporations. This growth could probably be traced to the 
cautious attitude on the part of the investors pending the 


implementation of the government programs and invest- — 


ment policies. The vigorous thrift campaign sponsored by 
the Administration may have contributed to a decline in 


consumer spending. With the materialization of the vast 


financial programs already approved by the Government, 
there is no reason to fear a continuation of the mild reces- 


bursements (farm surplus aid) of $46 million when special 
procurements were declining and increased sterling usance 
facilities (approx. $50 m.) should be taken into account 
in the favorable turn of the foreign exchange balance. 


The third quarter (October-December) of the current 
fiscal year is expected to see a large excess in payments 
over receipts (about Y220,000 m.) in the Treasury accounts, 
mainly owing to payments for rice deliveries (excess pay- 
ments of Y168,500 m. for Oct-Dec. 3). This factor, in 
combination with the turning-the-bottom sentiment in the 
deflationary course, has given rise to fears of acceleration 
in the easing of the retrenchment policy. Hence, keen at- 
tention is being paid to current monetary developments as 
a decisive factor in the deflationary course. To meet this 
situation, the Bank of Japan has decided to strengthen 
(effective O¢t. 1st) the retrenchment line by (a) further 
squeezing the commercial bank borrowing limit at low in- 
terest rates by a downward revision of the adjustment rate 
from 90% to 70% (applied to the standard loan amount 
calculated under the B.O.J. graduated interest rates system) 
and (b) resorting to selling operations, as occasion demands, 
against the Central Cooperative Bank of Agriculture and 
Forestry for absorbing its large surplus funds arising from 
the influx of payments for rice deliveries. The lowering of 
the preferential treatment on import settlement bills for 
Bank of Japan: loans was put in force at the beginning of 
October. On the strength of these measures, it is hoped 
that the retrenchment line will be maintained, and that the 
monetary situation will not be eased at the close of the 
year. 


s}jonary elements during the second semester. On the con- 


trary, future expansionary movements may bear careful 
watching. 


Continuing the trend which started after the war, the 
total output of both domestic and export products showed 
record rates for the crop year 1954. Except for fish and 
rice, the production of staple food products has gone up, 
making possible a reduction in the prices of the -cost-of- 
living index components. With the exception of tobacco 
and abaca, the production of major export crops likewise 
rose substantially in crop year 1954 with the output curve 
at 11 percent over 1953. Sugar output increased by 25.8 
percent, timber by 22.3 percent and coconut preducts, by 
9 percent. On account of mosaic disease, depressed world 
‘prices and high cost of production, abaca output suffered 
a further decline. Due to the overall increased volume of 
production particularly of sugar which dominated the first 
half export shipments the decline in the world prices was 
more than offset and export receipts were kept at fairly 
high levels. } 


Another major area of strength in the domestic economy 
was the remarkable growth of manufacturing activity during 
the period. The index of physical volume of manufacturing 
production (1952-100) was 15.2 percent higher than the 
level for the comparable months of 1953. The rising de- 
mand for locally produced goods, the increased voiume of 
local raw materiais available and the liberal allocation of 
foreign exchange for production goods gave impetus to the 
brisk manufacturing activity in the country. 


In view of the rise in domestic production of major 
export products and notwithstanding the liberal policy pur- 
sued by the Monetary Board in the allocation of foreign 
exchange for imports and the depressed world prices for 
Philippine products, the international reserve of the country 
maintained a steady position With a slight gain of $2.01 
million. A loss of $11.26 million was incurred during the 
comparable period a year ago. Primarily responsible for 
this steady international position was the substantial ex- 


-pansion in the volume of shipments which not only more 


than compensated for the decline in prices but also covered 
the increased disbursements. The favorable balance made 
possible by the increased export volumes would have re- 
sulted in a larger net gain for the international reserves 
inasmuch as the import payments during the period were 
slightly lower but for extraordinary government expendi- 
tures abroad. The Philippine Government paid $13 million 
for the acquisition abroad of the Manila Railroad bonds 
and $7.6 million instalment on iis foreign loans. It is to 
be noted, however, that despite the smaller import volumes, 
the commodity pattern continued to show further improve- 
ments. Essential producer goods gained 29.3 percent and 
non-essential producer items by 2.8 percent. The former 
now accounts for 52.1 percent of total imports. 


Further reflecting the improvement in domestic pro- 


duction was the upsurge of the gross sales index for 1,174 
cooperating establishments which showed an_-increase of 3.1 
percent over the comparable period a year ago. This in- 
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crease was accounted for primarily by the sales from manu- 
facturing, public utilities and commercial fields which were 


more than sufficient to cover the decline in mining, quarry- 


ing, construction, and services. 


Showing a recessionary element was the overall decline 
of 25.9 percent for all types of construction in ithe city 
of Manila and suburbs. Residential building activity slacken- 
ed considerably, showing a decrease of 49.8 percent in 
its construction value recorded for the first half of 1954 
as compared with the same period in 1953. Similarly, non- 
residential construction and addition and repair works went 
down by 6.8 percent and 19.4 percent, respectively. 


The index of the total non-farm employment as re- 
ported by 734 cooperating establishments in the country 
showed downward trends during the months of May and 
June. The index oscillated between 108.1 and 109.3 (1949= 
100) in January and April but declined to 108 and 107 in 
May and June, respectively. The greatest decline was 
shown by the Government employment index which dropped 
from 120.0 in January to 117.1 in June. However, the 


average index for the first 6 months of 1954 was 0.5 per- 
cent above the figure for the comparable period a year ago, 
and 1.4 percent higher than the level registered in the 
preceding semester. The December 1953 index was 108.4. 
Money daily wage rates_of skilled and unskilled laborers 
showed opposite trends. As reported by 69 industrial es- 
tablishments in Manila, wages of skilled laborers slightly 
improved while those of unskilled workers declined mode- 
rately. This decline in money rates, however, did not affect 
materially the real incomes inasmuch as prices went down 
during this period. 


A downturn was also felt in the stock turnover during 
the period. Only 52,624,657 shares valued at P9.4 million 
were traded in the stock exchange compared to 62,692,853 
shares worth P13.4 million during the same period last 
year. 


On the financial and fiscal sectors, an overall net con- 
- tractive effect was indicated. The National Government 
cash balances which amounted to P143.6 million at the end 
of June showed an increase of P23.8 million for the first 
six months of 1954 which was brought about by increased 
tax collections. Taking into consideration the inclusion of 
the government disbursements abroad amounting to P42.5 


million, the entire fiscal operations actually withdrew P76.1. 


million from the total domestic money supply of the coun- 
try. This large withdrawal of purchasing power from the 
economy was partly indicated by the P30.5 million con- 
traction of currency in circulation. 


Reenforcing the contractive effect of fiscal operation 
was the growth in time and savings deposits which rose by 
P15.2 million. The growth was mostly in deposits of private 
individuals and corporations which could probably be due 
to the cautious attitude on the part of the investors pending 
the implementation of the Administration’s economic and 
investment policies. To a little extent, the thrift campaign 
may have given impetus to this expansion of time and 
savings deposits. 


Offsetting these contractive elements were the in- 
creased credits extended by commercial banks and the added 
purchases of securities by the Central Bank and the Philip- 
pine National Bank induced partly by the relatively liberal 
monetary policies of the Central Bank starting in the latter 
part of 1953. Total loans granted by commercial banks, 
Rehabilitation Finance Corporation, Agricultural Credit and 
Cooperative Financing Administration, the Government Ser- 
vice Insurance System, rural banks and pawnshops agegre- 
gated P306.3 million during the first six months of 1954. 
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The lending operation of commercial banks _ constituted 
P248.5 million or 81 percent of the total and the Rehabilita- 
tion Finance Corporation, P36.3 million or 12 percent. In 
spite of the increase in their lending operations, the large 
increase in time and savings deposits improved the cash 
position of banks and their excess reserves expanded by 
P18.7 million or 54.5 percent —— to the level at the 
beginning of. the year. 


EVIEW 


All these elements in the economy were mirrored \in 
the overall movements of money supply and prices. While 
on the whole, both money supply and prices reflected reces- 
slonary elements, their monthly movements showed opposite 
trends as a result of seasonal factors and time lags. Money 
supply showed an upward trend from January to March 
hitting a record high’ since mid-1951 of P1,245.8 million. 
The expansion in money supply during the first quarter 
caused primarily by increased export receipts was not yet 
reflected in effective purchasing power which coinciding 
with the harvest season and large imports worked to pull 
prices down during this period. 


From April to June, however, the high export incomes 
and domestic manufacturing activity were siphoned off by 
taxes and rise in savings thus reducing the money supply. 
From P1,245.8 million in March, money supply. declined to 
P1,213.6 million in May and P1,200.4 million in June, con- 
tracting by P23.7 million from the level at the beginning 
of the year. On the other hand, the seasonal shortage of 
rice, vegetables and eggs caused a mild flurry in the retail 
prices and cost of living indices during this second quarter. 
In spite of this upward fluctuation, prices were still on the 
average generally lower than those prevailing in the pre- 
vious three years. 


Consumer prices measured by both retail prices and 
the cost of living indices declined by more than 2.5 percent 
from the second semester of 1953. While these price re- 
ductions were largely due to the increase in the volume 
of production and lower world prices for imports, the under- 
lying price recession can also be traced to some consumer 
resistance brought about by the decrease in money circula- 


‘tion and other contractive forces in the economy.. 


The cost of living index of a wage earner’s family in 
Manila moved from 223.4 (1941=100) in January to a 
trough of 310.9 in March followed by an upswing during 
the closing months. The June index 319.4 was 6.6 percent 
above last month’s and 0.8 percent lower than the com- 
parable period last year. . Price movements in foodstuffs, 
ssaieatiedaia that of rice, largely influenced the monthly 
movements. A recession in the retail prices of imported 
goods as well as of locally grown foodstuffs, especially of 
newly harvested rice and corn, pushed the domestic prices 
to a new postwar low at the end of the first quarter. In 
May and June, the food price index rose by 1.1 percent 
on account of higher prices of rice, eggs and vegetables. 
While this rise in foodstuffs effected a slight upward turn 
in prices, the reduced purchasing power in the economy 
has kept the level well~below that of previous years. 


On aceount of depressed world demand, the average 
wholesale prices of export products moved down by 4.0 per- 
eent to 101.38 (1949=100) during the first six months of 
1954 which was 11.8 percent below that of the comparable 
period a year ago. 
index showed monthly decreases from 2 to 4 percent until 
it reached 95.1 in June. This was 1.€ percent below the 
figure a month ago and 7.0 percent lower than that of the 
comparable period last year. Substantial advances in the 
prices of all varieties of leaf tobacco were not enough to 
offset decreases in food and crude materials. 


From 112.1 in January, the overall 
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IMBALANCE IN CHINESE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


China has discovered that the overweening concentra- 
tion of heavy industry to the exclusion of all else, coupled 
with the stoppage of fcod imports and the exhaustion 
post-war Nationalist re- 
gime, has threatened disequilibrium between heavy and light 
industry. It has now been laid down from Peking that light 
industry_and other economic enterprises must be correspond- 
ingly developed simultaneously with heavy industry. The 
basic task of the first five year plan calls for the develop- 
ment of communications and transport, light industry, agri- 
culture and commerce as well as heavy industry. The latter 
is the leading branch of national economy, says Peking, and 
the foundation for all else in the way of development. 
National economy is a complicated organic body and each 
separate branch is indispensable to the economic life of the 
country. During the period of transition these branches 
must be harmoniously and proportionately developed. Be- 


cause some aspects of economy are falling far behind another 


homily was published by Peking. It is significant that light 
industry is the major concern. Long ago the private entre- 
preneur and ‘industrialist saw his fate clearly: first, State 
capitalism, which meant that the Government would walk 
in, tell the owner that half of it belonged to him; and, 
second, the final seizure of the whole undertaking in the 
name of Socialism. Consequently, busy as they have been, 
the industrialists have not seen fit to build new factories, 
especially as they would have to compete with the State in 
exports to Russia in buying native products and raw ma- 
terials. It is not from any tenderness for the entre- 
preneurs, nor concern for the satisfaction of the needs of 
the peasants and the people generally which is the sole 
One cannot get blood out of a stone 
and light industry is the “principal source of funds to be 
accumulated for heavy industry; moreover, part of the light 
industrial products directly serve heavy industry.” As an 
afterthought, it is added that the State will acquire grain 
and industrial raw materials from the peasants mainly by 
exchanging light industrial goods for them. 


Commerce must also be correspondingly developed to 
ensure the proper growth of industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction. All these homilies are taken from the Book Ac- 
cording to Stalin. The principle that all major branches 
of economy must be developed in fixed proportions illustrates 
the almost limitless range which form the boundaries in 
which the State planner must work and alse the reasons 
why they so often fail. The system which brings every- 
thing, from production of pins to the construction of power 
dams, within the domain of the man at the desk is bound 
by its very nature to be inefficient not only in unremember- 
ed detail but in the larger matters also. No way has been 
found of reconciling bureaucratic files with speed and effi- 
ciency, in the social organisation of a vast State. 


| In this particular case Peking makes it clear that it. 
is not just writing from the Book without urgent cases in 


point. This is not merely a question of Party line or 
principle but “an important and realistic combat task.” 
Even the raised target for light industrial goods last year 
had fallen far short of need. Grain output and marketable 
grain lag behind the needs of the increased urban popula- 
tion. Railway transport is overcrowded. There is a belief 
that the “Soviet system’ means that many of the safety 


and other precautions designed to give longer life to the 
rolling-stock have been thrown overboard and that the en- 
gines and cars are being worked to death. As for com- 
merce, “inadequate supplies” and the existence of a free 
market in the country increase the task of State commerce 
in getting supplies and regulating the market. 


Peking blames the backward people rather than the 
clever planners for this lack of equilibrium. It issues a 
warning that this state of affairs will endure for a long 
time to come. At the same time it says that a condition 
which always leaves demand ahead of production “shows 


the superiority of our social system,’ a remarkable claim 


which all but Communist economists would refute. A 
number of the Party people have not got to understand 
the necessity of some balance in the national economy, but 
even so some still entertain “muddled thoughts and incor- 
rect ideas?’ Some, for instance, feel that agriculture, light 
industry, commerce and transport are not keypoints of 
national construction and are not as “important” as heavy 
industry, and are consequently not interested in these 
branches of economy and make no effort to develop them. 
They do not understand that these branches of economy 


must not fall behind but must develop pro rata with heavy 
industry. | 

One thing the homily remains silent upon. How can 
light industry be developed, and new factories be built, if 
the materials, money, manpower, and even the profits have 
all to go to heavy industry? This comment followed the 
day after another dissertation from Peking devoted to the 
proposition that the development of heavy industry is the 
central link in Socialist industrialization. The basic econo- 
mic law of Socialism is to ensure maximum satisfaction of 
the ever-growing material and cultural needs of the entire 
society by means of continual growth and perfection of 
preduction based on a high level of technology. “The higher 
the proportion of heavy industry in national economy, the 
greater the possibility for accelerating the accumulations 
and the higher the speed of expanding production. Only 
by developing firstly heavy industry which makes the means 
of production can industrial construction be accelerated.” 
As backward China possessed so little industry in the past, 
she had to import locomotives, rails, and rolled steel, auto- 
mobiles, steamers and aircraft. Because of the lack of in- 
dustry agriculture was primitive and lacked machinery. It 
also had no chemical fertiliser. The establishment of the 
People’s Republic of China ushered in “a new era of the 
national economic life.’ Industry had been reorganized 
and some heavy industries had been built. Several. hundred 
items of machinery are now being made; and these achieve- 
ments had revived economic life. They also showed that 
“if steel, fuel, power, machine-building and chemical indus- 
tries are revived and developed, they will push the entire 
national economy a step forward. If one more suit of 
clothing is.made for each person in China, an additional 90 
million bolts of cloth has to be produced, in which case 
27 big textile mills each with 100,000 spindles would have 
to be produced by nine textile machinery plants each pro- 
ducing 300,000 spindles per annum. To build these plants 
and mills and maintain them in continual operation large 
quantities of cotton, iron and_ steel, cement, power and 
chemical: are required.” 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 


Industrial Qutput 


Peking recently claimed that the production targets for 
the third quarter of 1954 were fulfilled ahead of time all 
over the country. Enterprises operated by the Ministry of 
Heavy Industry’s Iron and Steel Administrative Bureau ful- 
filled their targets for five major items as follows: iron ore 
103.9%; pig iron 117.8% steel 102.4%; rolled steel 110.8% 
and coke 99.3%. Coal output exceeded the target by 4.89% 
during the first nine months of 1954 representing an in- 
crease of 25.5% over that of the same period last year. In 
Shansi Province, one pit alone yielded 15,079 tons of coal 
during September. This figure represents an increase of 
1,787 tons over the previous record. Petroleum industry also 
overfulfilled its production plan for the first nine months of 
1954 by 11.8% exceeding that of the corresponding period 
of last year by more than 50%. Crude oil was 4% above 
plan; gasoline 11.2%; kerosene 22.3%; and Diesel oil 4.1%, 
By the end of last month about 80% of 1954’s quota for the 
drilling of new wells at Yuman was fulfilled). New. wells 
were responsible for over 53% of last month’s total output. 
State-owned power industry in China turned out 3.35% more 
electricity during the third quarter of this year. Compared 
with the same period last year, the power output went up 
by 20%. 

For the first time in China, heavy-duty tyres for 13- 
ton trucks are now produced by the State No. 2 Rubber 
Factory in Tsingtao. The tyres for 13-ton, six-wheel trucks 
have a life of 30,000 kilometres under normal conditions 
and those for the 44-seat omnibuses can survive 50,000 kilo- 
metres. In Dairen the first 5,100-ton oil tank barge built 
in China was launched. The barge has a tank capacity of 
3.700 tons and is designed for both inland and sea trans- 
port. Peking recently also announced the completion of 
the first aeroplane made in China. 


In Light Industry, paper mills exceeded the September 
production target by 2.09%. The production of wood pulp 
was overfulfilled by 3.35%. The output of. vegetable oil 
exceeded the plan by 21.81%-.and canned food by 53%. In 
Shanghai, state-owned food processing factories during the 
past 9 months turned out 20 to 30 times more canned foods, 
confectionery, biscuits and powdered milk than in_ 1950. 
Every month, 170 trainloads of processed foods went from 
Shanghai to cities, construction sites, areas inhabited. by the 
minority peoples and tiny towns all over China. People in 
distant Northwest and Southwest China and in Sikang- 
Tibetan Plateau now enjoy canned tropical fruits and other 
delicacies from Shanghai. Exports of Shanghai processed 
foodstuffs this year would exceed the figure of last year by 
more than 50%. 


On the other hand, the Tientsin Ta Kung Pao recently 
criticised a state-owned medical instruments factory in 
Mukden that as a result of the chaotic management, the 
products were inferior in quality, high in cost and due to 
waste and the tying up of large sums of capital, had caused 
tremendous losses to the State. The paper charged, “they 
continued to boast of producing more but refused to improve 
the quality of their goods.” In a separate case, 18 rubber 
factories in Tientsin were recently sentenced for “economic 
sabotage” by supplying inferior quality rubber shoes to 
Communist combat troops in Korea in 1952. 


Industrial Investments 


Industrial investments in Northwest China during the 
past two years amounted to more than three and half times 
the sum total of three previous years. While a number 
of new factories were erected in the area in the past five 
véars, major investments were for geological surveys and 
prospecting to pave the way for industrial construction on 
a still larger scale. Petroleum, coal and other minerals and 


non-ferrous deposits were discovered in the 250,000 
square kilometres of surveyed land in Shensi, Kansu, 
Ningsia, Chinghai and_ Sinkiang. For the national 


minority districts in Yunnan Province, 49 small factories 


were built during past years including power plants, weaving 
shops, farm tool shops, tanneries, oil mills and tea-processing 
factories. A new power plant was erected on the grasslands 
of the Shilingol League in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Region at Hsilinhot, capital of the League. At Paoki. an 
industrial city in Shensi, a new power. plant is now under 
construction and when- completed, will increase the city’s 
present power output by 62%, 

In Canton, the seeond stage of the extension of the 
Canton Paper Mill will be completed in 1956. After the 


completion, this mill will be China’s biggest newsprint plant. 


and the production will be five times that of last year. The 
textile industry has also made much headway during the past 
five years. In Shensi, the newly-built textile mills recently 
installed a further 200,000 sp:ndles and 4,000 looms. The 
state-owned Northwest China No. 4 Cotton Mill now under 
construction, will be equipped with 100,000 spindles and 
over 3,000 looms and will start production in 1956. In 
Lanchow, a worsted mill was completed and in Sining, cap‘tal 
= Chinghai, a wool scouring mill will soon start its ‘produc- 
ion. 

To cope with the urgent demand for railway sleepers 
as the result of the intensified building of railroads in China 
the new corrosion-proof railway sleeper mill in Hanyang 
1s producing its first 70,000 sleepers. The production of this 
mill will provide enough sleepers for 1,000 kilometres of 
railroad a year. These corrosion-proof sleepers will last for 
15 years. 
tion. After completion, 


this second mill will turn out 
1,600,000 sleepers a year. | 


Communications 


_ Early this month, China completed a 300-meter steel 
railway bridge across the Han River in the Wuhan district 
The bridge connects Hankow with Hanyang. The work on 
the second span of 1,000 metres over the Yangtse River 
connecting Hanyang with Wuchang will soon begin. More 
than half of the Chinese section on the Chining-Ulan Bator 


Railway has been completed. The Chinese section of 338 


kilometres runs from Chining on the Peking-Paotow Rail- 
way to the Chinese-Mongolian frontier. The 
Sinkiang Railway is stretching westward and has passed the 
Wuhsiaoling Range; which forms the biggest mountain bar- 
rier to the railway. By the end of the year this railway will 
reach a point 332 kilometres Northwest of Lanchow. 
Seventy per cent of the Paoki-Tienshui Railway was 
thoroughly renovated for uninterrupted year-round service. 


The Tienshui-Lanchow line was opened to traffic in 1952. 


Preliminary designs for the Chengtu-Kunming Railway in 


Southwest China have been completed. The full length will. 


be 1,012 kilometres and will join the Chengtu-Chungking 
Railway at its middle point, Neikiang. When completed, this 
line will link up with the Paoki-Chengtu Railway which is 
now under construction. 


To link up Sikang and Tibet, a 222-kilometre section of | 


the Sikang-Tibet Highway was opened to traffic on Septem- 
ber 25, 1954. 
west of Manikengo is now in use. Only 150 kilometres of 
the whole highway remain to be built. ? 


China’s wheat harvest this year will be 20.7% more. 
Inner Mongolia exceeded last . 
An extra 1.5 mil-— 
lion tons of grain will be harvested in Anhwei Province by, 


than that of last year. 
year’s record by 300,000 tons of grain. 


In Harbin, a second mill is now under construc-. 


Lanchow-. 


More than 1,000 kilometres of this road 
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bringing up its late-autumn_crop to over 3.1 million hectares. 
Food crops including: buckwheat, beans and sweet potatoes 
are growing well on two million hectares in Anhwei. In 
Kwangsi, over an area of 800,000 heétares, the late rice 
crop will be reaped by the end of October. In the Junghsien 
Region, which produces half of Kwangsi’s rice, the increase 
in the late crop will be 15% more than last year’s production. 
In Northern Kiangsu; about 1.75 million tons of rice have 
been reaped from 800,000 hectares. The per-hectare yield 
has exceeded five tons in some places. In Szechuan the 
harvest of this year will be 1.16 tons (6%) more than that 
of last year. Meanwhile, Winter wheat sowing proceeded 
in areas along the middle and lower reaches of the Yellow 
River and the Huai River. In Kiangsu Province 33,000 
hectares more than the acreage of last year will be sown to 
wheat. Nearly 200,000 tons of selected seed have been sup- 
plied to Shantung, Honan, Kiangsu, Hopei and Anhwei. 


4 
Cotton & Oil Crops 


The. government bought 2,000 tons of cotton from 
Hunan during the first half of October. The total output 
of Hunan this year will be 10% higher than 1952. In Sze- 
chuan, 5,500 tons of new cotton were purchased by the 
State during August and September. A rich cotton crop 
was harvested from 200,000 hectares in Southern Shansi 


Province. The average per-hectare yield reached 1,270 kilo- 


grams. In Shantung, the cotton yield this year’ will be 


110,000 tons more than that of last year. 


Output of major oil-bearing crops will exceed that of 
last year despite the heavy rains which affected part of the 
acreage this summer. Harvesting of the soya bean is at its 
he'ght throughout Kirin Province, a major soya bean pro- 
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ducing area of China. This year’s total output will reach 
at least 1,230,000 tons, about 400,000 tons more than that 
of last year. The average per-hectare yield this year, is 
1.5 tons and in places where tractors and other modern im- 
plements were used, 2 tons. This year, 26,000 hectares were 
added to bring up the total acreage to 940,000 hectares. 
In Shantung, the soya bean crop from over 2 million 
hectares, exceeded that of last yéar by 315,000 _ tons. 
Shantung will also yield more than 1,320,000 tons 
of peanuts this year. Honan’s peanut crop from more 
than 1.8 million hectares, will exceed the target by 166,000 
tons. In Inner Mongolia, this year’s crop of sesame, rape- 
seed, castor seed, etc. from 333,000 hectares was 27,000 tons 
more than that of last year. | 


At the recent national conference in Peking called by 
the Military of Agriculture, it was announced that the 
total area under the oil-bearing crops—rapeseed, peanut and 
sesame—will be extended by two million hectares in the 
next two years. This year’s gross output of peanut, rape- 
seed, sesame and soya bean crops will be 8.7% higher than 
last year’s record. The total output of wheat this year on 
27.2 million hectares shows a 20% increase in the per-hectare 
yield. Next year’s wheat target was based upon a further 
3% to 4% increase in per-hectare yield. 


Tea Crop 


This year’s output of tea will double that of 1949 pro- 
duction. During past few years, there has been a rapid re- 
storation of the tea industry and by the end of last year, 
over 4,000 hectares of former tea gardens were reclaimed 
and another 1,260 hectares planted in Fukien. Exports of 
tea in 1953 doubled those of 1950. 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


HOTEL MIRAMAR 


134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON | 
TELEPHONE: 53011 -5 | 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REvIEW 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN HONGKONG 


(Extract from the Report for 1952/53 of the Commissioner of Labour of HK Government) 


During the year under review only 195 man-days were 
lost through strike action in an industrial dispute. By com- 
parison the average figure for the post-war period of man- 
days lost per year through industrial disputes is 103,238. 
There were a number of factors contributing to the period 
of unusual industrial peace which developed from about 
' June, 1952, onwards. The previous year was marked by 

intense political influence particularly on the left. This 
political slant became unpopular with many of the more 
moderate members of the unions concerned and, out of 
the general disillusionment, grew a movement towards the 
formation of breakaway unions. These were set up with 
the avowed intention of safeguarding and improving the 
economic and social conditions of their members. The in- 
creasing defections undoubtedly had an effect on the general 
policy of the left-wing unions, and in the summer of 1952 
a more reasonable approach towards industrial disputes be- 
came apparent. During the remainder: of the year there was 
an almost complete cessation of left-wing activity in disputes. 


Trade Unions 


Twenty-one workers’ unions and three employers’ as- 
sociations were registered during the year. On 31st March, 
1953, there were 304 organziations on the trade union regis- 
ter, 227 being workers’ unions, 73 employers’ associations 
and 4 mixed unions of employers and workers. 
tration of 4 workers’ unions and 4 employers’ associations 
was cancelled. The number of workers’ organizations on 
the register is far in excess of the real needs of the Colony 
and is in no way indicative of progressive trade unionism, 
but may to some extent be explained by political, demo- 
graphic and lingual differences. 


The development of genuine trade unionism continues 
to be deterred by political influences, by multiplicity of 
unions within the same trade or industry, by failure on the 
part of unions to adopt recognized union methods, by lack 
of clear and appropriate union policies, by extravagance in 
oe use of union funds, and by persistent disregard of union 
rules. 

During the year a number of new so-called “free” 
unions were organized, most of them by breakaway elements 
in unions affiliated to the Federation of Trade Unions. At 
first there were indications that a “centre force” free of 
political domination might be formed and it was hoped that 
the nucleus of a genuine trade union movement might 
emerge, but this has failed to materialize. By the end of 
the year most of these new unions were affiliated to or other- 
wise closely associated with the Trades Union Council, the 
right-wing K.M.T.—influenced federation. It is not difficult 
to understand why this should be so; most of the new unions 
are weak in membership and therefore poor financially; 
under pressure they have allied themselves with the organiza- 
tion which can offer the most acceptable protection. 


The Trades Union Council, to which more than half 
the registered labour unions are affiliated or closely allied, 
dominated the trade union field in Hongkong during the year. 
Although it continued to claim, through various propaganda 
channels, that it was the only organization representing free 
trade unions, in reality it did little to foster the interests of 


the workers or improve their standard of living. The Coun-~ 


cil is affiliated to the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. | 


During the year the Federation of Trade Unions took 
little interest in labour disputes. It has lost a considerable 
part of its membership and some of its affiliated unions are 
now moribund. Most of its unions have been very unco- 
operative in their dealings with the department, particular- 


The regis- 


ly in the submission of accounts, although towards the end 
of the year it was noticed that the majority of them had 
become more amenable. The Federation has concerned 
itself principally with welfare. Whenever a fire occurred 
in a squatter area, unions of the Federation were on the 
spot as soon as possible to hand out relief, not only to their 
members but also to other workers. 


During the celebration of the Chinese festival of the 
“Double Tenth” in October, 1952, there was some organized 
political hooliganism which took the form of attacks on left- 
wing union premises. Fortunately the police were able to 
hold the situation in check, otherwise some ugly incidents. 
would have occurred. This hooliganism appears to have 
been caused by political agitators with ample funds at their 
disposal, and there is no reason to suppose that it repre- 
sented any genuine reaction against left-wing unions by the 
majority of workers. The persons who took part in the at- 
tacks were hired for the purpose and among them were pro- 
bably many of those who participated in the communist- 
sponsored riot in Kowloon on ist March, 1952. 


So long as the local trade union movement continues - 


to be dominated by political interests, little improvement in 
its efficiency and in its ability to foster the true interests 
of members can be expected. There are, however, some in-. 
dependent unions which continue to abjure political influences 
and it is hoped that the number of these will gradually in- 
crease. It is through education in trade unionism of the 
rank and file of unions that hope for improvement lies, by 
giving the ordinary member an appreciation of the functions 
of unions free from purely political considerations. This is 
a line which the Labour Department continues to pursue 
actively. 

During the last quarter of the year an investigation 
was made into the part which women are playing in the 
local trade union movement. It was found that there are 
women in 52 trade unions and that their total membership 
is approximately 9,900, i.e., about 5% of the total trade 
union membership in the Colony. | / 


Joint Consultation 


Joint consultation is not widely practised in the Colony, 
but there is increasing evidence that appreciation of its 
value, and indeed necessity, is growing. During the year 
joint consultation committees were set up in the Co-opera- 
tives and Marketing Department and in the Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Forestry Department; regular meetings were 
held at which policy questions and staff and twelfare problems 
were discussed. Joint committee meetings were also held 
between the two Departments on problems affecting the in- 
terests of both. Committees were also set up in the markets 
and matters affecting the interests of the market staff were 
discussed at regular meetings. In addition a Canteen Com- 
mittee was established in each market, consisting of the 
market manager as chairman and representatives of the 


‘potters, buyers, salesmen, etc. 


Whilst Whitleyism in its United Kingdom form does not 
function in Hongkong, a modified version continues to make 
progress through the medium of regular meetings between 
representatives of Government and of the Chinese and Euro- 
pean staff associations, when most matters which normally 
come within the scope of joint consultation or negotiation 
are discussed. Regular quarterly meetings are held be- 
tween representatives of Government and of the Association 
of European Civil Servants of Hongkong on staff problems 
affecting expatriate officers, and between representatives of 
Government and of the Chinese Civil Servants’ Association 
on staff problems affecting the much larger body of Chinese 
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officers. Joint meetings are also held between representa- 
tives of the two Associations and of the official side on 
matters affecting the service as a whole. At these meetings 
representations concerning individual officers are excluded 


from discussion unless general principles are involved. 


The principal difficulty which has obstructed the deve- 
lopment of joint consultation since the war has arisen from 
the irresponsible political activities of local trade unions 
which have raised doubts in the minds of many employers 
as to the reliability and effectiveness of joint consultation. 


Again, the multiplicity of unions within the same trade or 


industry, based in part on political considerations and in 
part on the Chinese fondness for organization on a clan or 
district basis, has acted as a deterrent to collective bar- 
gaining. Further obstacles are the large surplus of labour 
in the Colony, most of which is not unionized, the lack of 
interest shown by local trade unions generally in the set- 
ting up of permanent machinery for regulating wages, their 
indifference towards breaches by employers of wage agree- 
ments entered into with unions and their apparent unwilling- 
ness to continue regular meetings with employers on the sub- 
ject of wage rates where provision for such meetings has 
been made in agreements. : 


The methods normally used for fixing wages in the 
Colony are mutual agreement between management and in- 
dividual workers or groups of workers, i.e. at factory level, 
or, in undertakings where trade unions are organized, an 
approach to the management by the union or unions con- 
cerned. While there tends to be a broad similarity in wages 
throughout a trade in the Colony, the range between mini- 
mum and maximum wages is must larger than would exist 
if effective machinery for collective bargaining were in 
existence. On the other hand the Chinese worker is not dis- 
turbed by the thought that differences in skill within the 
same category should be recognized by differences in wages; 
in fact, with his individualist caste of mind he recognises 
the perfect propriety of such a distinction. 

In the case of the larger European-managed concerns, 
such as the dockyards and the public utility companies, 
wages are fixed by agreement with the trade union concern- 
ed. Wages in Chinese operated industries are sometimes 
fixed by agreement with a trade union, but, more usually 
and particularly in the case of small concerns employing 
few workers, by individual agreement between worker and 
employer. In some industries, employment is offered on 
terms fixed by the management. Although in such cases the 
worker has no opportunity to bargain about his wages there 
is no lack of applicants for employment, since the wages are 
good. This is particularly so in, for example, the spinning 
factories. In many cases free accommodation and_ sub- 
sidized food are also provided. | 


The Mutual Trust Co—Ma On Shan Mine 


This Company, which operates an open cast iron ore 
mine in the New Territories, employs about 1,800 men, most 
of whom are engaged and paid through contractors on a 
piecework basis according to the amount of rock quarried 


and ore produced. The contractors system is unsatisfactory, 


both from the point of view of good labour relations and of 
safe working, but it is to some extent inevitable because the 
labour force is composed of Cantonese, Northern Chinese 
and Hoklos, none of whom will work except under the con- 
trol of their own countrymen. Early in the year the manage- 
ment was advised to reduce the contractors system to a 
minimum and promised to do so, by gradually substituting 
direct employment wherever possible. As there were many 
difficulties to be overcome, progress was slow. In December, 
1952, there was a serious dispute which culminated in a 
strike by two contractor gangs. The causes of discontent 
were extremely confused and no clear picture emerged. Al- 
though the contractors responsible for these two gangs had 
been withholding payment from their men for a long time 
and were also heavily in debt to the management, this ap- 
parently was not the cause of the strike, which arose rather 
as a protest against the appointment by the management 
of “level bosses’ to oversee each type of mining operation 


_proved as a result. 


tion the employers should give 
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on a particular shelf or level. This measure, which was 
taken on the orders of the Superintendent of Mines with a 
view to ensuring safe working on each level was accepted 
by the bulk of the workers but resisted by the two gangs 
in question. It is assumed that the contractors concerned 
represented to their workers that if the system of “level 
bosses” was introduced the contractors would lose their jobs 
and the men would not get their arrears of wages. The 
management seized the opportunity afforded by the strike 
to get rid of a number of unruly characters and, the con- 
tractors having been dismissed, the work formerly done by 
their gangs was handed over: to men employed and paid 
directly by the management.’ Relations between manage- 
ment and labour, which had been very unsatisfactory, im- 


. This was the only stoppage of work 
to occur during the year. 


The Joss Stick Industry 


Thin sticks of bamboo covered with slow-burning incense 
are still used in traditional Chinese rites, although observance 
of these rites is on the decline and the purchase of joss sticks 
is regarded as something of a luxury compared with essen- 
tials like rice. After a post-war boom the trade declined 
and in 1949 payment for a standard number of sticks was 
reduced from $8 to $6 by mutual agreement between em- 
ployers and workers. In June, 1952, the workers’ union, 
having sought unsuccessfully to persuade the employers to 
agree to an increase in payment of $1, approached the de- 
partment for mediation. Two meetings were held with re- 
presentatives of workers and employers, but the employers 
affirmed that economic conditions precluded an increase in 
rates of payment, especially in view of keen competition 
by joss stick manufacturers in Singapore, to which Colony 
many of their products were sent, and they resisted all 
threats of strikes or other means of coercion. It was then 
suggested tentatively that in order to prove their conten- 
selected workers an op- 
portunity to run their businesses for a few months to show 
that greater profits could be made. Curiously enough the 
employers accepted this suggestion but the workers failed 
to take up their offer. It was discovered that the chairman 
and another official of the workers’ union were in fact 
employers themselves. This is an example of the operation 
of the Chinese guild system, for the union was a long- 
established guild rather than a trade union. It is therefore - 
not surprising that no concrete result emerged from the 
dispute since both parties were aware of the economic and 
technical factors involved, and were therefore, regrettably, 
compelled to accept the actual position in the trade. 


The Wong Sang Kee Foundry 


This foundry employs some 30 workers, most of whom 
are members of the Wai Sun Moulders’ Union, which is 
affiliated to the Federation of Trade Unions. In April, 1952, 
two apprentices were dismissed for chalking up pro-com- 
munist and anti-employer slogans in the factory. The union 
approached the department for mediation and a meeting was 
held with the employer at which it transpired that the other 
10 apprentices in the foundry had ceased work. The em- 
ployer found later that the 18 skilled workers were adopt- 
ing “go-slow” tactics. He thereupon dismissed all the ap- 
prentices and skilled workers and engaged new staff. 


The Bamboo Scaffolding Trade 


The original workers’ organization in this trade, the 
Hongkong and Kowloon (Tung King) Bamboo Scaffolding 
Workers’ Union, was on the lines of a guild. It was re- 
gistered as a trade union and concluded agreements with the 
employers’ organization, the Hongkong Scaffolding Mer- 
chants’ General Association. For some years relations were 
satisfactory, but when the workers’ union came_ under 
left-wing influence they became more and more strained, 
culminating in frequent breaches and misrepresentation of 
agreements, the gradual dismissal of left-wing workers, and 
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the establishment of a new freé union, the Victoria, Kowloon 
and New Territories Scaffolding Trade Workers’ Union. At 
the request of the left-wing union a meeting with the em- 
ployers on 2nd July, 1952, was arranged by the depart- 
ment, at which the employers produced evidence to substan- 
tiate their contention that the union had frequently both 
broken and misrepresented the agreements’ entered into. 
They then declared the agreement null and void and formal- 
ly severed relations with the union. Representatives of the 
union called once at the department in connexion with this 
matter but did not return. 


The Silk Industry 


There are eight silk factories in the Colony, seven of 
which employ from 40 to 170 workers, and the other— 
the Mayar Silk Mills Ltd—650 workers. The latter has a 
progressive and experienced management which has pur- 
sued sound business methods, but the company has very large 
interests in China and is consequently subject to external 
pressure. The average wages paid by this company are 
higher than those paid by the other factories. The seven 
smaller factories are staffed largely by refugees from the 
mainland. Business was very good in 1950-51 and at that 
time the employers, who were not organized and were in 
keen competition with one another, yielded to successive de- 
mands by their workers and eventually raised wages by 
37%. Trade has fallen off since then, the re-entry of Japan 
into the market and the American restrictions on Hong- 
kong silk products having been contributory factors. The 
seven smaller factories started negotiating with their workers 
early in 1952 for a reduction in wages to the 1949 level 
on the grounds that it was impossible to continue paying 
such artificially high wages. The union concerned, the 
Hongkong and Kowloon Silk Weaving Workers’ General 
Union, refused to consider the reduction proposed or even 
a compromise reduction of 2214%, although skilled workers in 
the industry were earning comparatively high wages of $300 
a month, with accommodation and food provided by the 
management, the latter at the nominal charge of $1 a 
day. The workers in these seven smaller factories were in- 
timidated by agitators into “go slow” tactics. The em- 
ployers, now acting in close co-operation, dismissed. 19 agita- 
tors on 16th July, 1952, 16 of them being employees of 
one factory. There was an immediate improvement in the 
work and morale of the employees in the industry, who sub- 
sequently agreed to accept the compromise’ reduction in 
wages of 2214% mentioned above. Some two weeks later 
representatives of the union asked the department to in- 
tervene in the dispute with the employers, but a joint meet- 
ing held in the department on 11th August was inconclusive, 
and thereafter union activity gradually ceased. Q 


Hongkong Tramways Ltd. 


At the end of June, 1952, almost 1,000 out of a total 
of 1,800 tramway workers had accepted the new (and im- 
proved) terms of service introduced by the Company. In 
September, 1952, thirty-five workers in the engineering de- 
partment were laid off on completion of post-war rehabilita- 
tion of rolling stock. Each was granted one week’s pay in 
lieu of notice plus a gratuity calculated on exactly the same 
lines as a retiring gratuity but paid to all the men irrespec- 
tive of their length of service. Thirty-four of the workers 
concerned had refused to accept the new terms of service. 
The single exception in this group of thirty-five men re- 
ceived a gratuity based on consolidated wages which was 
nearly double that given to the others. Within a few days 
of the departure of these men, two hundred workers, com- 
prising almost the whole of the indoor staff of the engineer- 
ing department, accepted the new terms. 


Representatives of the Tramway Workers’ Union called 
upon the department to insist that the men laid off should 
be reinstated, that the company should give a guarantee of 
no future dismissals, and that discussions on the application 
of the company’s new terms of service should bé re-opened. 
They were informed that it was not possible to interfere 
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with the right of workers or employers to choose or ter- 
minate employment, particularly where, as in this case, 
the employer’s conditions of termination were generous. 
Further, it was pointed out that three meetings had been 
held in January, 1952, at which the workers’ representatives 
had refused to discuss the new terms of service, and 
that there was no. outstanding dispute. Two further 
demands made by the representatives of the union were 
met by the same replies. In November, 1952, thirty-one 
members of the traffic staff of this company were laid off 
as redundant because of increased mechanization of tram 
doors. They were treated in the same way as the workers 
mentioned above,: but again only one of them was on the 
new terms of service and he received a_ gratuity almost 
double that of the others. After this the union withdrew 
its opposition to acceptance of the new terms by its mem- 
bers. At the beginning of January, 1953, the complete staff 
of the company, consisting then of about 1,650 men, had 
taken the obvious, sensible and long over-due step of accept- 
ing the new terms of. service 


Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels Ltd. 


In the previous year this company had to discharge a 
total of 178 workers owing to bad business. Unfortunate- 
ly in April, 1952, it was found necessary to lay off a further 
817 owing to the sale and dismantling of the Hongkong 
Hdtel, one cf the four establishments run by the company. 
The workers received one month’s notice on ist April but 
were also offered three months’ pay, in addition to pay for 
the period under notice, and were given the option of re- 
maining in the quarters provided by the comp&ny until the 
end of May. It had been known generally for some time 
that the hotel was to be dismantled. Immediately the formal 
notice was given the Union of Chinese Workers in Western 
Style employment, which claimed to represent the workers 
concerned, made extensive use of certain sections of the 
vernacular press to misrepresent and aggravate the situation. 
Neither this nor the Union’s vituperative attacks on the man- 
agement in interviews and in numerous letters improved 
matters. The Union also urged its members to refuse, and 
sought to intimidate other workers into refusing, the offer 
of three months’ extra pay, and to resist eviction from their 
quarters. It was not surprising that the management in- 
cluded an overwhelming proportion of members of this Union 
among those workers whom it decided to discharge, parti- 
cularly as their behaviour over a period of years had been 
far from satisfactory, apart from any question of political 
trade unionism. When the time came to collect their pay 
a few workers refused to accept it, but this somewhat spas- 
modic resistance soon died down. 


South China Iron Works Ltd. 


On 28th August, 1952, 19 workers of this company, 
all members of the Metal Workers’ Union, were dismissed. 
According to the manager, they had been unsatisfactory as 
workers for some time, as well as causing considerable 
trouble in the workers’ quarters. No repercussions arose 
from this dismissal; the workers’ union itself took no action. 


The British Cigarette Co., Ltd. 


Since 1949, when its market in China virtually ceased 
to exist, this company has been finding it very difficult to 
carry on at anywhere near its full production. In 1949 part 
of the staff were laid off, but since that date business has 
declined even further and for some time only three or four 
days a week have been worked. As the company’s workers. 
received cost of living allowance (approximately 50% of 
their daily wage) even for days when there was no work, 
labour costs were high in comparison with work done. In 
February, 1953, the management decided that it was no 
longer possible to carry on as before and 115 workers, 
with from three to five years’ service, were laid off. Each 
worker received a retiring gratuity and in addition his bene- 


fits from the company’s accrued savings fund; the total 
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_.by reason of its handling being simple and easy. 


of woodoil, bristles or other Chinese vegetable oils. 


selling and covering at the same time. 


' buys over hundreds of drums at a time. 
of this commodity from Hongkong is about 2000 to 2500 
drums, valuing $6 M to $73 M. The largest buyer of 
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Recently the price of aniseed oil went up from: .$700 


per picul to $1,600. The price of cassia oil because of. little 
buying remained at $800 to $850. The aniseed price rise 
‘was caused by heavy purchases of local exporters -and 


dealers| and a shrinkage in the supply from China. The 


‘most important factor in this advance was the concentration 


of stocks by the Chinese government sales organizations 
who have been making sales by tender. In this way, they 


have induced buyers to offer highest prices and to bid 
against each other. 


most unusually about twice that of cassia oil. A rise of 


$800 on the aniseed oil market is not at all extraordinary. 
' During’ normal times, the price of this oil generally runs 
Usually it will go up towards the end © 
of the year and return to normal as soon as new supplies 


wild once a year. 


become available next spring. The present situation how- 
ever is entirely different because the advance was caused 
not by supply demand factors but by manipulation of the 
Chinese government sales organizations. As long as this 
kind of operation is being resorted to by the Peking au- 
thorities the buyers will have to pay more or stop buying. 
Control of the export of this oil to Hongkong will be main- 
tained by China. | | 
Aniseed oil was favoured by almost all local — 
t re- 
quires less capital outlay nor special facilities as in the = 
he 
volume of business being small and competition among ex- 
porters not very keen, an exporter could always expect a 
rewarding commission from 2% to 5% even by means of 
The quantity of a 
transaction varies from 5: to 20 drums of 420 pounds. There 
is only one large operator in this business who sells and 
The annual export 


Chinese aniseed oil is France. The firm Du Clos in France 
has bought about 60% of China’s aniseed oil for making a 


--very popular wine called Anisette. 


Aniseed oil is produced mainly in Kwangsi in the hsiens 
of Lar Pok, Pak Sek and Lung Chow. It is obtained by 


distilling the broken fruits, twigs and leaves of aniseed . 


trees in native stills. During the Nationgl government time, 


the farmers usually exchanged their crude oil for textile 
products, tobacco and all kinds of consumer goods. 


This 


amounted to an average of $1,000 a head. In the earlier 
stages there was a certain amount of objection on the part 
of some of the workers, who were members of the company 
union which was left-wing in its sympathies. | 


Great China Match Factory 


This is the largest match factory in the Colony. It 
was established in 1989 and employed some 700 workers. 
Most of the production is for export, as the local market is 
small in relation to the output of the factory. Unfortunate- 
ly this factory has been affected by the general business de- 
pression, as well as by trading. restrictions 
various countries, notably India and Pakistan. Business be- 
came so bad that on 6th November, 1952, the management 
had to suspend operations altogether. The factory is 
situated on the small island of Ping Chau, most of the 
inhabitants of which are directly or indirectly dependent 
upon the factory. Fortunately a number of workers found 
employment on a neighbouring island and the factory re- 
opened on 4th January, 1953, with 40% of its former staff. 
By the end of March, 1953, approximately 250 workers had 
been re-engaged, with prospects of more being taken on 
again if trade improved. ? | 


Their competition has forced the value 
of aniseed oil to reach the present high level which is now 


imposed by 
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HONGKONG ANISEED OIL BUSINESS 


oil is also produced in Russia and Indochina. The Russian 
. oil commands g value about 10% to 20% higher than Chinese 


oll while the oil from. Indochina is noted for its better 
quality. | 


In its crude state, Chinese aniseed oil is dirty and turbid. 
After its being filtered through many layers of Chinese 
paper or a filter press, it becomes clear and yellowish white. 
Although it is an oil, yet it runs and looks like water. Its 
aroma is very sweet and delicate. If a little of the oil is 
spilled on the floor, the whole room will be filled with the 
smell of aniseed. Because of its sweetness, it is used for 
flavouring wines, candies and dental preparations. In medi- 
cine, it has been extensively used in the making of cough 
mixtures and drops. During the second world war, its use 
was enhanced when an unconfirmed report stated that an 
extract from aniseed oil had been used by the allies for the 
manufacture of energy restoring injections which were given 
to allied soldiers so as to stay awake for days while fighting 
in the African desert. The recent large purchases of this 
oil by Shanghai merchants on the eve of the communist 
planned invasion of Taiwan can be assumed to have been 


_ made for similar reasons; however, this requires confirmation © 
and investigation. 


The quality of aniseed oil is judged by its appearance 
which must be clear and as light as possible in colour and 
its congealing point. The congealing point is the tempera- 
ture at which a test tubeful of aniseed oil will freeze into a 
solid mass when submerged in a beaker of ice. Hongkong 


export standard requires that good aniseed oil be congealed 


or frozen at 15° C. or over. This test is for ascertaining 
the anethol content of the oil, which, when at 15° C. will 
contain about 85% anethol and 15% turpene. Therefore, 
taking 15° C. as basis, an oil with its congealing point. at 
16° C. will have an anethol content of 90%, . while at 
14° C. congealing point, the oil will have only 794% anethol. 
Many American buyers want the oil to pass U.S.P. standards 
but European importers are. generally satisfied if the oil 
is over 15° C. in its congealing point and the drums contain-~ 
ing the oil are stencilled “Red Ship Brand’. All European 
buyers, especially those on the Continent, are very particular 
about marking the containers “Red Ship Brand’’, although they 
know very well that the brand is not a registered trade 
mark and like the “Empire” brand which is free to be 
used by all local garment manufacturers, it is not an in- 
dividual property. That brand originated some fifty years 
ago in Macao when an essential oil dealer, Chong Lung, 
pasted on his containers a piece of red paper with a ship. 


- Because of his honesty in his dealings and the. good quality 


of his deliveries, even after his death, his brand carries 
such weight among European essential oil merchants that 
when that brand is found marked on the cover of a drum, 
they would immediately consider the oil to be good and not 
even bother to make tests as for its quality. 


Among local aniseed oil dealers who sell on export terms 
—that is they will guarantee that the oil be up to Hongkong 
export standard—there are Kwong On, Quan Chong, Hing 
Shun Loong, Tai Fung and Chan Chong. Their activities, 


however, are limited because under the present communist 


export system, the oil does not generally go to these regular 
dealers but to pharmaceutical ‘merchants, metal dealers or 
Chinese produce iniporters who have been engaging in 
barter transactions with- the authorities in China. However, 
local exporters still prefer the service of regular dealers 
to these importers because when they place their orders 
with these regular dealers, they can feel safe that the 
reconditioning, filtering. and blending will be handled by 
people with more knowledge and experience about the 
business. 


(Continued on Page 608) 
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TOTAL TONNAGE OF ALL CLASSES | 


OCEAN GOING 


ENTERED AND CLEARED 


Other classes Total Net 


Queen’s 


NOTICE 


AMALGAMATED RUBBER 
ESTATES LIMITED | 


(Incorporated under the 
Companies Ordinances, 
Hong Kong) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 


that the First Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Company will be 
held at 601/606 Marina House, 
Road Central, Hong 
Kong, on Friday, 19th. November 
1954 at 12 noon for the following 
purposes :— 


1. To receive and _ consider 
the Directors’ Report and 
Statement of Accounts for 
the year ended 30th. June 
1954. 


To declare a dividend. 


8. To elect Directors and fix 
their remuneration. 


4. To elect Auditors. 

5. To transact any other or- 1 
dinary business of the 
Company. 

The Transfer Books of the 


Company will be closed from 
10th to 19th. November 1954, 
both days inclusive. 


By. Order of the Board of 
Directors, 


re R. BURKILL & SONS 
(HONG KONG) LTD. 
General Managers. 


Hong Kong, 27th. October 1954. 


YEAR British Foreign Total Net Tons Net Tonnage all 
TonsNet TonsNet Tonnage Classes 
8,351,084 9,223,552 17,574,636 22,547,891 40,122,527 
1921 9,247,198 10,817,413 20,064,611 23,356,359 43,420,970 
9,688,891 12,282,271 21,971,162 24,595,602 46,566,764 
11,222,141 14,671,917 25,894,058 27,508,181 538,402,239 
11,844,752 16,030,078 27,874,830 28,856,247 56,731,077 
9,866,820 138,786,954 23,653,774 25,866,749 49,520,523 
9,257,417 12,057,279 21,314,696 22,481,740 43,796,436 
9,660,440 16,039,724 25,700,164 18,426,997 44,127,161 
10,792,701 16,101,694 26,894,395 17,989,870 44,883,765 
11,151,152 17,134,589 28,285,741 18,900,440 47,186,181 
1930 11,357,605 17,993,202 29,350,807 12,889,805 42,190,612 
11,540,844 17,905,301 29,446,145 14,703,876 44,150,021 
12,201,690 17,067,883 29,269,078 14,555,833 43,824,906 
12,014,282 17,354,645 29,368,877 13,674,504 43,043,381 
12,035,087 16,870,489 28,905,526 13,008,496 41,914,022 
12,510,998 18,195,573 30,706,571 12,767,408 43,473,979 
11,948,571 18,025,915 29,969,666 11,761,850 41,731,016 
Re 11,709,589 15,920,808 27,630,397 10,200,363 37,830,760 
11,397,133 10,787,599 22,184,732 8,778,024 30,962,756 
SOOO viel 10,145,162 12,003,066 22,148,228 8,749,720 30,897,948 
YEAR OCEAN GOING River Junks & 
British Foreign TotalNet Steamers Launches TOTAL 
1946/47 5,398,611 5,107,467 10,506,078 1,212,284 2,151,128 13,869,490 
1947/48 6,050,383 8,714,464 14,764,847 2,075,340 3,129,365 19,969,552 
1948/49 5,828,496 10,507,477 16,335,973 3,105,453 3,598,700 23,040,126 
1949/50 7,179,280 12,767,597 19,946,877 4,454,664 2.948979 27,350,520 
1950/51 7,159,910 10,613,452 17,773,862 4,655,428 4,415,556 26,844,346 
1951/52 7,394,700 8,269,578 15,664,278 3,354,075 4,941,854 23,960,207 
1952/53 8,328,109 9,869,654 18,197,768 2,593,268 2,834,280 23,625,311 
1953/54 8,727,614 12,385,691 21,113,305 2,258,283 2,474,422 25,846,010 
CARGO 
EXTERNAL-TRADE 
D. W. TONS 
YEAR IMPORT EXPORT TOTAL 
Ocean River Launches’ Total Ocean River Launches Total Import 
Going Steamers & Junks | Going Steamers & Junks & Export 
1949/50 3,649,758 * 95,656 221,10914 3,966,52314 1,729,475 168,248 169,99714 2,067,7201%4 6,034,243% 
1950/51 3,578,081 84,036 435,382 4,097,449 2,298,137 89,410 167,461 2,555,008 6,652,457 
1951/52  2,979,87414 34,841 510,100  3,524,81514 1,481,900 75,870 123,341 1,681,111 5,205,926%4 
1952/53 3,043,990 25,663 379,568 3,449,221 1,372,669 34,519 115,610 1,522,798 4,972,019 
1953/54 2.799,945 21,559 354,885 3,176,389 1,324,073 34.840 96.551 1.455.464  4.631,853 
(Continued from Page 601) 
Emi- Cargo Bunkers 
grants loaded Tons of 
Classand Number Em- and Bunker Oil 
nationality of Tons Passengers barked discharged Coal 
of Vessels Vessels Net Embarked Tons 
Foreign and Internal Trade Cleared 
Grand Totals 
Ocean going 3,674 10,564,320 34,521 3,200 1,324,073 33,150 276,546 
River 
Steamers . 1,158 1,124,350 360,606. -— 34,840 on ee 
23,486 1,068,677 1,484 — 167,796 
Power-driven 
vessels 60 
tons net | 
‘8,519 165,351 471,487 — 5,487 6,245 3,230 
1953/54 ...... 36,782 12,922,698 868,098 3,200 1,532,196 39,395 284,260 
1962/68 ....... 38,969 11,812,884 912,951 3,544 1,611,660 61,607 202,2934 
Comparison —2,187 +1,109,814 —44,853 —344 —179,464 —-22,212 +81,966% 


YEAR 
1st April 
1953 
to 
March 
1954 


1953/54 
1952/53 


Number 
of all 


classes of 


vessels 


Passengers Emi- 
landed grants 


Tons 
Net 


entered | 


and 
cleared 


73,602 25,846,010 1,728,371 3,200 5,080,411 
77,796 23,625,311 1,761,803 3,544 5,489,996 


(C) SUMMARY 


and 


embarked barked discharged 


Cargo Bunkers 
loaded Tons of 
Em- and 
Tons Bunker Oil 
Coal 


39,395 284,260 
61,607 202,2934 


Comparison —4,194 +2,220,699 —33,432 


344 —409,585 —22,212 +81,966% 


- Hongkong, 23rd September 1954. | 


NOTICE 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN | 
that an Interim Dividend of 
£1.0.0 per share free of Hong- 
kong Corporation Profits Tax has 
been declared on account of the 
year 1954. 

This Dividend is payable on or |] 
after 19th November 1954. 

The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS. of the Society will be 
closed from 10th November to 
19th November 1954 both days 
inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
L. B. STONE, 


General Manager. 
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FAR EASTER 


ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


FINANCE COMMERCE 


’ HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Report for the week October 25-30 :— 


Gold 
October High .945 -945 low Macao .99 
25 $2543 25334 
26 253% 25234 
27 25344 25244 ‘Low 264% 
28 254% 253% 
25414 25416 
30 25434 25414 26514 High 


The opening and closing prices were 
$254% and 254%, and the highest and 
lowest were 25434 and 252%. Highest 
and lowest for the month of October 
were $256 and 252%. The market was 
quiet but uncertain, and prices followed 
closely the fluctuations of US$ exchange. 
There was no stimulating news but with 
better demand for export and ‘lack of 
import from Macao, local stock began to 
decrease. The deciding market factor 
remains the position of Sterling. 

Interest favoured sellers and _ totalled 
72 cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. Trad- 
ings continued to drop and amounted 
to 64,500 taels or averaged 10,/5U taels 
per day. Positions taken figured at 
40,850 taels per averaze day. Cash sales 
totalled 18,820 taels, of which 4,320 taels 
listed and 14,500 taels arranged. Imports 
were mainly from Macao and amounted 
to 5,400 taels. There was no arrival in 
Macao last week but one shipment is 
expected early this week. Exports 
totalled 10,500 taels, which were divided: 
5,500 taels to Singapore, 2,500 taels to 
India, 2,000 taels to Rangoon, and 500 
taels to Indonesia. Differences paid for 
local and Macao .99 fine were $14.60—14.30 
and 12.60—12.20 respectively per tael of 
945 fine. Cross rates worked in the 
Exchange were US$37.69—37.54, while 
asked prices for import 
dropped from 37.85 to 37.79. No contract 
has been concluded: Demand by local 
goldsmiths for ornamental purpose re- 
inained poor; their business is stagnant. 


Silver 
Oct. 25-30 Barpertael $ coin 5 20e coins 
High $5.75 3.70 2.83 
Low 5.70 3.69 2.82 
The market was deadly quiet. Quota- 


tions moved higher in line with gold and 
US$. Tradings continued small, 1,500 
taels in bar, 2,500 pieces in $ coin, and 
1,000 pieces in 20c. coin were traded. 


US$ 
Oct High Low High’ Low 
25 $58814 588 58614 585% 
26 588 587 585% 584% 
27 588 58714 5855. 584% 
28 589 5881, 587 586 
29 5893 5881, 58714 5861. 
30 58914 58736 586% 
, D.D.« rates: High 588 Low 58514. 


into Macao. 


Highest and lowest rates for the month 
of October for T.T. were $590% and 
586%, for Notes 589 and 584%. Business 
concluded in the week: T.T. US$1,090,- 
000, Notes cash US$332,000 and forward 
US$2,210,000; D.D. US$220,000. 


The market was slightly on the steady 
side, with rates stepping up slowly on 
easier cross rate in New York. Cross 
rates were dropping as always before 
the end of the year. In T.T. sector, 
funds from Japan and Korea _ were 
offered; Bangkok and Philippine mer- 
chants also sold, , but all was well 
absorbed by gold and general importers. 
In the Notes market, cash offers were 
small and speculators were rather idle. 


Interest for the change over in fictitious. 


forward favoured sellers and amounted 
to 25 cents per US$1,000, while positions 
taken figured at US$234 millions. In the 
D.D. sector, business continued quiet. 


The problem of solving the differences 
between the Republic of Korea and the 
US regarding exchange rates may have 
some effect on the local US$ market for 
Korea is a regular supplier. The Korean 
Government allotted US$ exchange to 
importers of Hongkong goods at 461— 
693 per US$, while the official rate was 
only at 180 hwan. 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


“Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.865 
—1.8575, and Japan  0.0142—0.013825. 
Highest and lowest per HK$ in foreign 
currency: Malaya 0.53275—0.53225, Indo- 
china) 10.20—10.10, and Thailand 3.70. 
Sales: Pesos 365,000, Yen 75. million, 
Malayan $320,000, Piastre 8 million, and 
Baht 3 million... The market was quiet, 


with marked improvement of Yen 
exchange. 

Chinese Exchanges 
People’s Bank notes quoted only 


HkK$123 per million, with small business 
transacted. Taiwan Bank notes quoted 
HK$182—177. per thousand, and_ for 
remittances at 195—188. Little business 
concluded. 


Yen and Piastre 


Yen notes quoted for cash HK$138.25— 
137.00 per 10,000, but little was traded in 
fictitious forward, and interest for the 


change over’ favoured _ sellers and 
amounted to HKk$1.70 per 100,000. 


Piastre notes quoted for cash HK$985 
—940) per 10,000; nothing was concluded 
in fictitious forward. Interest favoured 
buyers and totalled HK$13.05 per 10,000. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: England — 15.71—15.70, 
Australia 12.02—12.00, New Zealand 14.00, 
Egypt 14.00, South Africa 15.55—15,53, 
Pakistan 0.995—0.985, Ceylon 0.96, Burma 


0.67—0.65, Malaya 1.823—1.822, Canada 
6.00—5.98, Philippines 1.905—1.89, Macao 
1.03, Switzerland 1 35, France 0.0155— 
0.015475, Indonesia 0. 1520. 15, Thailand 
0.265—0.26. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Trading on the market turned more 
active than during the previous week 
registering price gains of popular 
shares. Watsons, Telephones, Cements, 
Dairy Farms, Trams, Hotels & HK 
Docks attracted most attention and the 
turnover during the week totalled 
$5,777,000. 


Market developments during’ the 
week—-Monday: Buying interest which 
was well spread over the market caused 
some counters to harden during the 
afternoon session. Amongst the lead- 
ers to attract most attention were 
Watsons, Telephones and Cements, and 
these issues made appreciable advances. 
Elsewhere prices showed a firmer ten- 
dency and by the end of the day deal- 
ings were at fractionally higher rates. 
The turnover amounted to $804,000 and 
the market closed firm. Tuesday: 
Buyers were again in evidence on the. 
market but in a more selective mood 
with chief interest focussed on Cements, 
Telephones, Dairy Farms, Watsons and 
Trams. Besides adding further to 
their recent gains, these counters pro- 
vided the main bulk of the turnover 
which amounted to $1,615,000. Al- 
though business elsewhere was on a 
moderate scale scrip became scarce and 
buyers advanced their offers creating 
a general movement in rates. The 
undertone throughout was firm. Wed- 
nesday: Although the tempo of trading 
was slower in the morning the under- 
tone throughout was again firm. Where 
changed, prices were fractionally bet- 
ter, with Hotels attracting most atten- 
tion and improving to $11.30. Turn- 
over for the half day session amounted 
to $682,000. Thursday: There was 
some brisk trading in Dairy Farm 
shares during the afternoon session on 
the announcement of an issue of one 
new share at par $7.50 for every four 
old shares held. On this news, the 
price rose sharply from $25.40 to 
$2614 but eased fractionally towards 
the close on profit-taking after 17,000 
shares had changed hands. Elsewhere 
the market was dull and featureless 
although Cements lost some ground. 
The undertone was fairly steady 
throughout the day and the turnover 
amounted to $1,350,000. Friday: The 
undertone of the market again ruled 
steady and on balance’ prices were 
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fractionally higher. Utilities and 
Stores received most attention, and 
although less active, Dairy Farms were 
always well supported around $26.10, 
whilst Lane, Crawfords closed with un- 
satisfied buyers at $23.80. There was 
some fresh enquiry for H.K. Docks 
which changed hands from $21.80 up 
to $22.40. H.K. Banks, both in London 
and locally, yielded some ground 
through lack of support, and Wheelocks 
were a shade easier for the same rea- 
son. Elsewhere prices were steady and 
about unchanged with some improve- 
ment in the volume of business. The 
turnover for the day was $1,326,000. 
The Secretaries for Yantsze Finance 
announced that at the close of business 


on October 28, 1954, the shares had a 


statistical value of $7.39. 
Last week’s closing prices :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 93 b. 
314% Loan (1948), 93 b; 93 sa. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1830 b; 1845 s; 1845 Sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £1081, nom, 
Chartered Bank, 50/- nom. 

Bank of East Asia, 201 b. 


Insurances 
Union Ins., 9274%4 b; 932% s; 930 sa. 
Loinbard Ins., 48 s. 
China Underwriters, 8.10 b; 8.30 s. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 180 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 8% nont. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 34 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 20.30 nom. 
Asia Nov., 79c nom. 
Wheelocks, 7.70 b; 73% s; 734/.70 sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Etc. 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 68% b. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1.575 nom. 
H.K. Docks, 22.40 b; 22.80 6; 21.80/22. 40 sa. 
China Providents, 14. 10 b; 14. 20 o;. 14.26 sa. 
S'hai Dockyards, 1.40 nom. 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 3144 nom. 
H.K. Mines, 44%4c nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 11.40 b; 114% s; 11.30/.40 sa. 
H.K. Lands, 58%, b; 59 s; 59 sa. 
S’hai Lands, 1.40 b; 1% s 
Humphreys, 20.70 b; 20. 90 Ss; 
H.K. Realties, Ex. Div., 
Chinese Estates, 240 nom. 


Reuters’ Middle Prices 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £1071%4 nom. 
Chartered Bank, 48/9 nom 
Mercantile Bank (A & B);, £4-7/8 nom, 
Shells (Bearer), 115/- nom. 


20.90 sa. 
2. 10 b; 2.15 s. 


Public Utilities - 


H.K. Tramways, 18.70 b; 18.90 s; 18.80 sa. 

Peak Trams (F. Paid), 65 nom. 

Peak Trams (P. Paid), 32 nom. 

Star Ferries, 133 b; 134 a. 

Yaumati Ferries, 155 b; 158 s; 157/156 sa. 

China on (F. Paid), 16.20 b; 16.40 s; 
16.20/.40 

China Lights “(P. Paid), 13.20 b; 18.40 8s; 


13.10/.20 sa. 
H.K. Electrics, 331%, b; 333%, s; 33% sa. 
Macao Electrics, 10.90 b. 
Sandakan Lights, 93, nom. 
Telephones, 28.60 b; 28.90 sa. 
Shanghai Gas, 80c nom. 


Industrials ~~. 


Cements, 3334 b; 3444 s; 34 sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 16.80 b; 17.30 s. 
Metal Industries, 1.70 b. 

Amoy Canning, 30 b; 381 sa. 


Stores 


Dairy Farms, 26.10 b; 26.20 s; 26.10/.30/.20 sa. 
Watsons (O), 17.70 b; 17.90 s; 17.90/.70 sa. 


business. 


Watsons (N), 17 nom. 

L. Crawfords, 23.80 b; 2315/.90 sa. 
Cald Macg. (Ord.), 30% nom. 
Sinceres, 2.60 nom. 

China Emporium, 9.40 nom. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1.60 nom. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 145 nom. 

Wing On (HK), 51 b 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 1514 b 
International Films, 35¢ nom. 
H.K. Constructions (F. Paid), 4.55 nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Paid), 3- nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 13 b 
Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (HK), 65c nom. 
Yangtsze Finance, 5.85 b; 5.95 s; 5.85 sa. 
Allied Investors, 4.175 b; 4.20 s. 


Cottons 
wos, 1.70 nom. 
Textile Corp., 7:05 b; 


Nanyang Mill, 10.20 b; weed 30. 3; 10.20 sa. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 94c b; 96c s; 95¢ sa. 
Anglo-Dutch, 40¢ b. 
Anglo-Java, 5c nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 2.45 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 27c b. 
Kroewoek Java, 20c nom. 
Langkat, 8le b. 

Rubber Trust, 1.40 s. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 67c b. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 3144 s 
Sungala, 21% b. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1.45 nom. 


SINGAPORE SHARE. 
MARKET | 


The combination of a higher Rubber 
price, a strong New York stock market 
and, despite the seriousness of the dock 
strike, buoyant conditions in London, 
failed to have the desired influence 
locally where a general lack of interest 
resulted in dull markets and little price 
movement. Restricted turnover in all 
sections had an adverse effect on the 
volume of business written. 


Hongkong Banks were the subject of 


a number of rumours, originating in 


either London or Hongkong, chief of 
which was the theory that a capital 
issue was imminent. Be 
may, there were unsatisfied buyers 
locally at $970.00 and London regis- 
tered shares had buyers at the end at 
£112% including stamp duty. Invest- 
ment in Malayan Industrials was main- 


ly confined to Wearnes up to $2.75, to 


Singapore Cold Storage with buyers at 
$1.65 and Straits Traders at $23.30. 
The Sime Darby declaration of 714% 
final to make 12%% for the year, an 
increase of 242%, failed to satisfy the 
market which had visions of greater 
things and after $2.10 business was 
down to $2.07%. Malayan Breweries 


‘and Metal Box showed slight improve- 


ment with exchanges up to $3.72% and 
$1.26 respectively. Singapore Traction 
Ords., suffered a,severe ‘shake out’ and 
offerings forced the price down to 21/3, 


which would appear to be about base- 7 


ment level. 


The Tin section was practically fea- 
tureless with only a sprinkling of daily 
Notwithstanding the interim 
dividend of 74%, Petalings remained 
around $3.274 and Tongkah Harbour had 
transactions at 10/- cum 20%. The 
Teluk Kruin second interim of 15% 


that 


605 | 


exceeded expectations which effected a 
rise of 10 cents to $1.52% buyers. 
Johans, which were done last week at 
60 cents, rose to 75 cents on advice of 
resumption of production. Rawang 
Tins remained in the doldrums at 9/3 
whilst Kramat Tins fell to 11/3 before 
attracting buyers. 


Although the Rubber section was 
quieter there was some selective de- 
mand but buyers were always reluc- 
tant to increase bids and volume was 
disappointing. 


The Singapore City Treasurer. has 
announced a $30 million loan for which 
lists will open early in November. The 
strength of the local gilt edged market 
and the City’s high credit rating are 
exemplified in the terms of issue at 
97% for 4% debentures repayable at 
par in 1977 showing a redemption yield 
of 417%. A year ago the City raised 
a loan of the same total at 434% and 
the market had expected a 44% issue 
at par. The announcement therefore 
has if anything strengthened the hand 
of sellers. 


Business done 16th-22nd October 1954. 


Industrials :— British Borneo 
33/4%, Fraser & Neave Ords. $2.03 cd. cb., 
Hammers $3.07, Hongkong Bank Col. $965, 
Hongkong Bank ‘London £110% and £111 includ- 
ing stamp, Malayan Breweries $3.70 and $3.72%, 
Metal Box $1.23% to $1.26, Robinson Ords.- 
$1.92%, Sime Darby $2.0714 to $2.10 to $2.07% 
ced., Singapore Cold Storage $1.65, Straits Times 
$3.05 and $3.0714, Straits Traders $23.30, Straits 
Steamship $16.8744, Singapore Traction Co. Ords. 
21/9 to 21/3, United Engineers Ords. $12.70 to 
$12.60, Wearne Bros. $2.72% to $3.75 to $2.72%4, 
Wilkinson Process $1.22%. 


Tins:— Batu Selangor 55 cts., Johan 70 cts. 
to 75 cts., Kesang 75 cts., Petaling $3.27% ed.,. 
Rantau $2.15 and $2.16 ed., Kampong Kamunting 
6/3, Kramats 11/3, Larut 12/9, Rawang Tins 
9/3, Tongkah Harbour 10/- cd., Hongkong Tin 
8/10%, Kinta Kellas 7/3, Renong Tin 13/9. 


Rubber:— Alor Gajah 75 cts., Bukit Katil 97 
cts., Borelli $1.80 and $1.83, Changkat Serdang 
82 cts., Kempas $1.25, Pajam 77% cts., Parit 
Perak $1.10, Temerloh Rubber Fistates 51 cts. 


Overseas Investments:—  British:— Aerialite 
Ltd., Ord. 14/7%, British American Tobacco 48/6, 
London Coastal Oil Wharves 15/3%, Oriental 
Telephones 95/-, Rover Co. 46/9, Standard Motors 
8/1144, Technicolor 22/6. 


Australian:— Blair Athol Coal & Timber A9/6, 
Courtaulds 20/10%, Peko A8/3, Repco A50/6. 


South African:— Bancrofts 27/414, N’Changa 
Consolidated £11.2.4%, Nickel Corp. of Africa 
4/-, Union Lime 13/3. 


Hongkong:— Bank of East Asia HK$200. 
New Zealand:— Tasman Pulp 6/-. 


Petroleum 


HONGKONG AND FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


During the last week of October, 
China and Japan sent more exports to 
HK; Korea stepped up its purchases; 
Indonesia, Thailand and the Philippines 
sent more enquiries than orders; while 
Taiwan provided active’ but limited 
support for the local commodity market. 
There was a general improvement in 
sentiment but low stocks and price 
differences of some items restricted the 
volume of business. Export demand 
for China produce and metals grew 
stronger; low stock stimulated paper 
quotations; enquiries kept industrial 
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chemicals and pharmaceuticals steady; 
improved overseas markets firmed HK 
yarns but demand for cotton piece 
goods remained slow. Developments 
during the week were as follows:— 


China Trade: In addition to large 
shipments of soya beans, China ex- 
ported more edibles to HK. Prices of 
beef, pork, ae, fish and chicken drop- 
ped because of the abundant supply. 
While importing horses from Mongolia 
for farming, China sent about 1000 
“heads of cows and buffaloes to Hong- 
kong to accumulate more foreign ex- 
change. Orders from China included 
popular items of industrial chemicals 
and metals. | 


Taiwan Trade: Taiwan _ provided 
limited support for beans and _ phar- 
maceuticals while offering tea and coal 
dust to HK. The supply of Taiwan 
sugar will be decreased to 30,000 tons 
next year. Taiwan’s tea export in 
September totalled more than 2.2 mil- 
lion kilos which is 802,000 kilos more 
than the August figure. Export figures 
of different kinds of tea were: 


PO CHUNG—101,829 kilos: 
Ryukyus 20,413; Thailand 
10,472; USA. 2,477. 


BLACK TEA—833,6386: HK 37,088; Ryukyus 
150; Australia 13,608; UK 90,148; Germany 
37,014; Netherlands 40,325; USA 231,082; Chile 
367,413; Africa 12,202; Syria 4,536. 


OOLUNG—23,988: UK 9,773; Germany 4,256; 
Netherlands 1,822; Canada 746; USA 7,401. 


GREEN TEA—371,114: HK 11,953; UK 10,206; 
Africa 348,955. 


MISCELLANEOUS—890,002 : HK 
Japan 12,456; Ryukyus 


Hongkong 48,794; 
19,673; Singapore 


41,774; 
3,782; Thailand 5,434; 
Singapore 16,050; UK 592,219; Germany 20,655; 
Netherlands 7,212; Canada 7,258; USA 39,130; 
Africa 62,745; Iraq 69,174; Syria 11,113. 


Japan Trade: Imports of Japanese 
fibre yarn and metals showed improve- 
ment. In return, Japan bought sesa- 
mum seed, beans and scrap iron from 
HK. With Thailand, Japan negotiated 
the renewal of the trade agreement for 
the exchange of Japanese textiles, ma- 
chinery and metals for Thai rice and 


other products. During the 12-month- 


period ended last August, Japan ex- 
ported $61 million worth of goods to 
Thailand and imported $72 million 
worth of Thai products. The trade 
agreement signed between Japan and 
Pakistan calls for an exchange of £28 
million worth of goods each way during 
the next 12 months. Japan’s exports 
to Pakistan will include cotton piece 
goods, cotton and rayon yarns, iron 
and steel, machinery and _ chemicals. 
In return, Japan will import - from 
Pakistan: cotton, jute, hides and skins 
and rice. 


Trade with Korea: Orders from 
Korea grew in size and- covered more 
items. Due to its import restrictions 
against Japanese products, many trans- 
actions were limited by low stocks of 
European supplies. The short supply 
situation drove prices up and the much 


lower buying offers created price gaps 


‘which slowed down the trading. The 
biggest stimulation which the renewed 
purchases from Korea _ provided was 


that for cotton yarns. 
also encouraged dealers to book more 
paper from the U.S. and metals, in- 
dustrial chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
from Europe. | 


Trade with Indonesia: Indonesia en- 
quired for metals and machineries in 
addition to HK manufactures such as 
underwears, dry batteries and enamel- 
ware. Some Indonesian importers ne- 
gotiated directly with manufacturers. 
Local factories which do not have 
branch offices in Djakarta, however, pre- 
fer to rely on exporters who are deal- 
ing exclusively in the Indonesian trade. 
Trade groups in Djakarta also nego- 
tiated with HK manufacturers and ex- 


porters for long-term credits for the 


purchase of $50 million worth of cotton 
plecegoods. Local banks are unwilling 
to finance any trade on one-year pay- 
ment terms while few exporters or fac- 
tories are in a position to accept such 
long terms without the support of their 
banks. Moreover, Indonesia’s accumu- 
lation of trade deficits has depressed 
the value of Indonesian currency and 
it would be hard to predict next year’s 
Rupiah rates. 


Trade with Thailand: Thailand de- 
cided to permit free importation of 80 
articles consisting mainly of metal pro- 
ducts, construction materials and essen- 
tial foodstuffs. No import licence wil 
be required but import duties will have 
to be paid before the release of the 
goods. From the number of enquiries 
received last week and in view of the 
increased shipments of Thai rice to 
Hongkong, more orders will arrive from 
Bangkok during the next few weeks. 
As the result of Thailand’s export pro- 
motion, increased quantities of rice, 
groundnut, groundnut oil, coconut oil, 
starch, sesamum and marine products 
reached HK recently. The reactivated 
cargo movements between Hongkong 
and Bangkok encouraged shipping com- 
panies to put more vessels on this line. 


About 11 ships will sail for Bangkok’ 


during the first 10 days in Novem- 
ber. 


The Philippines: The Philippine 
Consulate General in HK tightened the 


screening of all HK exports to the. 


Philippines, prior to the issuance of 
consular invoices, to ensure that these 
exports are without communist or 
Japanese contents. Exports to Manila 
consisted mainly of cotton piecegoods, 
machinery and metal products, most of 
which are manufactured in HK. There 
was a slight increase in shipments to 
the Philippines to fulfil outstanding 


orders. The certificate of origin re- 
quirements has not’ yet been en- 
forced. | 

China Produce: Japan, Taiwan, 


Europe and Southeast Asia provided 
streng support for China produce. Over 
1.000 tons of soya beans arrived from 
Dairen and about 30,000 tons were 
expected. Out of this expected 30,000 
tons, 10,000 tons will be re-exported to 
Japan and another substantial quantity 


- 


Korean orders 
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to Singapore. The heavy arrival of 
soya bean eased the price from $55 per 
picul to $538. Woodoil attracted good 
support from London. One direct ship- 
ment of 140 tons from Shanghai to 
London was negotiated at £133 per 
ton C & F London. Woodoil quota- 


tiens on the London market was £150 


per ton spot. Citronella oil declined 
slightly due to drops on overseas mar- 
kets. Linen waste was offered by 
China to Japan and Europe through 
agents in HK. Cassia lignea enjoyed 
strong support from India, Pakistan, 
Africa and the Middle East. Good ex- 
port demand improved prices of ani- 
seed oil, menthol crystal, raw silk, sesa- 
mum seed, gallnuts, hempseed and tea. 
Other popular items were beans, pepper- 
mint oil, groundnut oil, fluorspar, silk 
wadding and coir fibre. Despite active 
support, heavy supply depressed silk 
waste, cottonseed oil, groundnut ker- 
nel, aniseed star and galangal. 


~ Metals: Trading was brisk with 
orders from Korea, Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, China and local manufacturers. 
Limited supply of some items, how- 
ever, curbed the business. Korea and 
Thailand wanted structural steels of 
HK crigin but due to lack of adequate 
stock, European products at higher 
prices were offered. Mild steel plate, 
galvanized iron sheet, black plate, black- 
plate waste waste, galvanized iron pipe, 
ungalvanized iron pipe, .brass_ sheets, 
wire rod and stainless steel gained on 
low stock and strong Korean demand. 
Local factories provided firm support 
for tinplate waste waste, zinc sheets 
and galvanized iron wire. Scrap iron 
maintained good Japanese demand, but 
tinplate eased from its recent gains 
due to lack of buying interest. 


Paper: Korea recently allocated 
$700,000 for woodfree and $300,000 
for newsprint as well as_ substantial 
amounts for M.G..white sulphite, un- 
glazed kraft and M.G. ribbed kraft. 
Local dealers booked indents from the 
US to meet the Korean demand as 
stocks of these items dwindled. Tai- 
wan bought 2,500 reams of manifold 


while local demand firmed newsprint. in 


reams, art. printing, M.G. cap and 
duplex board. Trading, however, was 
limited by the gap between increased 
quotations and low buying offers. 


Industrial Chemicals: Prices were 
steady despite slow trading. Enquiries 
from Korea were keen as Seoul had 
allocated $1.5 million for industrial 
chemicals. Items of interest to Korea 
included. paraffin wax, rongalite C 
lumps, caustic soda, sodium _ silicate, 
and soda ash. China ordered petro- 
latum amber, sodium nitrate, oxalic 
acid, and titanium dioxide but as these 
purchases were limited in quantity, they 
failed to stimulate the market. 


Pharmaceuticals; Trading was limit- 
ed in volume and prices showed no !m- 
provement. Taiwan was keen on as- 
pirin powder, ephedrine hydrochloride, 
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neosalvarsan, amidopyrin, aminophyl- 
line, dihydro-streptomycin, pheno- 
barbitone, acetanilide and calcium os- 
telin ampoules. China enquired for 
atebrin powder, dihydro-streptomycin, 
aureomycin capsules, iodine resunblimed 
and quinine ethylcarbonate but due to 
the tightened import measures only few 
orders materialized. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Gocds: Korea’s 
strong demand for staple fibre yarns 
and cotton yarns_ stimulated price 
gains. The staple fibre yarns of 30’s 
reached US$195 per bale. HK’s cotton 
yarn of 20’s improved to HK$1,190 per 
bale with Indochina and the Philippines 
also buying. Indochina and Korea en- 
quired for cotton piece goods, but as 
purchases were slow, prices remained 
weak especially when Japanese piece 
goods further dropped. 


Rice, Flour & Sugar: The rice mar- 
ket registered little price-fluctuation as 
trading remained active and 
adequate. Demand for wheat flour was 
active but prices weak. Orders from 
Thailand were too small to affect the 
market as»stocks were ample. The 
active export demand for sugar stimu- 
lated prices of Japanese, Polish, and 
Taikoo sugar which were in low stocks. 
Taiwan sugar was out of stock and no 
new offers were received. 


Cement: With the growing con- 
struction of buildings cement remained 
in good demand. Japanese cement is 
still the cheapest among all. Spot 
cargo of 100-lb bag was only $6 per 
bag last week and l-cwt bag $6.60. 
Japanese forward cargo ex-ship HK 
was quoted at $121.50 per ton. Prices 
of Hongkong cement were: Emeral- 
crete 112-lb bag $8.20 per _ bag; 
Emerald 112-lb $7; and Emerald 100- 
lb $6.80. HK Snowcrete white cement 
was $62.50 for a drum of 375 lbs and 
$15.40 for a bag of 1-cwt. Danish 
Bate brand white cement of 1-ewt bag 
was $15.80. 


CHINA PRODUCE 


Much emphasis has been laid on the 
export possibilities of China produce ‘in 
the promotion of trade between China 
and the outside world. In fact the 
reconstruction and industrialization of 
China depend greatly if not completely 
on the world demand for China produce. 
Beginning from this issue the _ F.E. 
Economic Review will report on major 
exports from China for quick reference :— 


SOYA BEANS 


Chinese soya ‘beans are classified by 
colour into five kinds: yellow, green, 
white, black and brown. The yellow ones 
are the most important. On the world 
market they are known as Chinese soya 
beans, China leads the world in soya 
bean production, accounting for more 


than 50 per cent of the world’s total 


output. The main producing areas are 
the Liaoho river valley in Northeast 


supply. 


cent oil. 


creased demand from Japan. 


China, and the Yangtse and Yellow river 
valleys. The soya beans produced in 
Northeast China (also known as_ the 
Dairen yellow beans) constitute over 35 
per cent of the total output of the 
country, and over 80 per cent of China’s 
entire soya bean exports. 


Soya beans are one of the principal 
foodstuffs and an important industrial 
raw material because they contain a large 
quantity of protein and oil, as well as 
carbohydrates and vitamins. One 
hundred grammes of soya beans contain 
the following chemical ingredients: 


yellow green black 
beans beans beans 


- 39.2 37.3 49.8 


carbo-hydrates (gm.) ... 25 - 30 19 
crude fibre (gm.) ...... aie 8 6.8 
mineral (gm.) ........ 5 5 4.6 
CAB. 320 240 250 
phosphorus (mg.) ..... 570 530 450 


Soya beans contain about 39 per cent 
protein, a percentage higher than that 
contained in other vegetables and meat. 
While in other plants protein is not 
complete, soya beans contain complete 
protein which can easily be absorbed by 
human body. Soya beans are’ remarkable 
for their nutritious value; they may be 
ground into a milk substitute for children. 
They can also be made into bean curd, 
bean milk, bean powder, and_ sauce. 
Chinese soya beans contain about 17 per 
Apart from cooking, soya-bean 
oil is used for confections and may also 
be used as a substitute for lard and 
butter when it is processed and hardened. 
More important still is the use of soya 
beans for industrial purposes. Their 
profein content can. be processed into 
casein which serves in the production of 
gelatine, bakelites, pharmaceuticals, 
paints, etc. Fountain-pen holders, glue, 
synthetic rubber, axt objects, furniture 


and building materials may also be pro-— 


duced from soya beans. Many kinds of 
synthetic fuel can be extracted from 
soya-bean oil: combustible gas, light 
oil, heavy oil and oil of medium gravity. 


It is a good material for manufacturing 


lubricating oil. With the growth of the 
chemical industry, soya-bean oil is being 
extensively used in the paint industry; 
it is also used in the manufacture of 
roofing felt and printing ink. 


Soya-bean cakes (soya-bean _ residue 
after the oil content has been squeezed 
out) can be used as fodder. Their protein 
and mineral content causes an increase 
in milk secretion in cows and goats. 
Because beans contain phosphorus, 
potassium and nitrogen, soya-bean cakes 
are widely used as fertilizer. In addi- 
tion, the residual meal of the soya-bean 
cakes can be used for many plastic 
products such as_ buttons, ash-trays, 
cigarette cases. Soya-bean stalks can be 
used as material for manufacturing 
artificial wool, which, interwoven with 
cotton yarn, produces excellent fabrics. 
Recently Chinese soya bean drew _ in- 
On the 
local market Dairen 1954 crops registered 
HK$49 per picul for forward shipments 
and about $54 per picul for spot cargoes. 
Early this year Dairen soya bean on 
London market was offered at prices 
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lower than HK quotations due to the 
dumping by European countries which 
had accumulated heavy stocks from their 
barter trade with China. Recently, 
China seems to have avoided the shipping 
of too. much soya bean to Europe in 
order to maintain a favourable price on 
the world market. 


TUNG OIL 


Tung oil is one of the principal and 
special products of China. It was first 
introduced to Europe in the 16th century. 
Chinese tung oil was first exported to 
the United States- in 1896 and was 
variably called tung oil, kiri oil or 
Chinese nut oil. The United States 


began to grow tung trees after experi- 


mental cultivation had been carried out 
in California in 1905. Chinese tung oil 
is generally divided, according to its way 
of preparation, into two main kinds: 
white and dark. White tung oil is known 


‘as “Chinese tung oil’? and is transparent 


and light yellow in colour. Dark tung 
oil is dark brown in colour and inferior 
in quality to white tung oil. It is sold 
exclusively on the domestic market. 
Chinese tung oil may be also classified 
into the nine categories, accordng to the 
provinces where it is produced: Sze- 


chuan, Hunan, Kweichow, Hupeh, 
Kwangsi, Shensi, Chekiang, Yunnan and 
Kwangtung. 


Of all the quick-drying vegetable oils, 
Chinese tung oil is the best. It fs shiny 
and ‘Sticky. It forms a coating which 


AIR DELIVERY OF THE FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


Air delivery of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review can be made at 
reduced rates to the following 
destinations :— 


United Kingdom, the Con- 
tinent of Europe, Japan, Thailand 
at HK$ 112 or £7. 


Air delivery to the United 
States of America can be effected 
via London and from there by sur- 
face mail at HK$120 or £7.10.- 
or US$21. 


Subscription prices are for one 
year but’ subscriptions for six 
months are also accepted. 


London Office 


St. Stephen’s House 
Victoria Embankment 
London S.W. i 


Tel. TRA 6470, 4551 
Hongkong Office 


322, Queen’s Building 
Tel. 32429 


Tokyo Office 


407/9 Hotel Tokyo Building 
Marunouchi 


| Tel. (28)3907-9, 3986 
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lasts longer, is waterproof and can stand 
changes of weather and is acid and 
alkali-resisting. It may be used in more 
than a thousand different ways, and 
mainly as follows: (1) To serve as a 
coating protecting warships, submarines, 
vehicles and aircraft against moisture, 
acidification, alkalization, cracking and 
rust. It is the best oil for paints, 
varnishes and lacquers which may serve 
as a coating for utensils of all descrip- 
tions. (2) To serve as a coating for 
umbrellas, waterproof oil cloth, imitation 
leather, raincoats, rainproof rubber boots, 
rainproof hats, canvas tents and roofing 
felt. (3) To synthetic rubber, 
When tung oil is heated up to 230 degrees 
centigrade and processed, it turns into a 
solid matter and may be used as synthetic 


rubber. (4) To serve as a coating for 
insulators and submarine cables and 
ropes. (5) To make. first-class quick- 


drying printing ink and drawing ink. 
(6) To make synthetic gasoline, petro- 
leum and Diesel oil. (7) To make 
filling material by mixing tung oil with 
lime and silk and flax waste. It is 
generally known as putty. When tung 
oil is proportionately mixed with sand 
and mud, it serves as a filling material 
as' hard as granite. In China, sailors use 


leather. 


ton for spot cargoes. 


scalds or burns, as well as insecticides 
and ointments for scabs. (9) Tung oil 
is used to make materials for laying road 
surface, bakelites, soap, dyes and artifi- 

China ranks first in the world in the 
output of tung oil and Chinese tung oil 
constitutes 70 per cent of the world’s 
total output. The main producing areas 
are located in Southwest China. Topping 
all other provinces, Szechuan produces 
35 per cent of the total tung oil output 
of the whole country. 

The main ingredients of Chinese tung 
oil are oleic acid (4.1%), eleomargaric 
acid (90.7%) and saturated fatty acid 
(4.6% ). 

The specifications of Chinese tung oil 
for export are as follows: 


Minimum Maximum 


Specific gravity (15.5° C) . 0.9400 0.9430 
Refractive index (25° C) .. 1.5168 1.5200 
Saponification value ....... 190 195 


Tung oil registered steep rises recently 
on London market and reached £150 per 
December/ January 
forwards gained to £148 per ton. On 
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HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies were 
a during the week ended October 23, 
1954 :— 


Wo Sang Investment Company, Limited—. 
To purchase, take on lease or in exchange 
any land and hereditaments of any tenure; 
Nominal Capital, $300,000; Registered Office, No. 
103, Des Voeux Road West, Victoria; Sub- 
scribers—-Chan Hop Wo, 101, Des Voeux Road 
West, Hongkong, Merchant; Chan Pui Sang, 
Voeux Road West, Hongkong, Mer- 
chan 


Parthian Copyrights Limited—Literar? agents, 
proprietors of journals, books; Nominal Capital, 
$20,000; Registered Office, No. 1, Des Voeux 


Road Central, Victoria; Subscribers—Raymond 
E. Moore, 1, Des Voeux Road Central, Hong- 
kong, Solicitor : J. R. Oliver, 1, Des Voeux 


Road Central. Hongkong, Solicitor. 


The Kung Chung Wo Company, Limited— 
Land and house owners, estate agents: Nominal 
Capital, $40,000; Registered Office, No. BRA, 
Bonham Strand West, Victoria; Subscribers— 
Chan King Pong, 58A, Bonham Strand West, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Chan King Wai, 2A, Park 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Wing Sing Electric Weaving and Dyeing Fac- 
tory, Limited—Weavers, spinners; Nominal Capi- 
tal, $1,000,000; Registered: Office, Nos. 156-162, 
Castle Peak Road, Kowloon; Subscribers—Leung 
Man Ting, 34, Boundary Street, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Ho Yip Ying, 34, Boundary Street, Kow- 
loon, Married Woman. 


Yue Shing Printing Press, Limited—Printers, 


tung oil mixed with bamboo sawdust to 
fill cracks in their boats. (8) To make 
emetics and laxatives for oral adminis- 
tration and antidotes to arsenic poisoning. 
It is also used in making ointments for 


the local market, tung oil in bulk was 


at $117.50 for bulk packing. 


lithographers, publishers; Nominal Capital, 

quoted at HK$121 per picul, ex-godown $500,000; Registered Office, No. 47, Queen's 

and drum packing at $124 per picul. Mg Central, Victoria é Subscetbers—-Yam._ Bo 

an, , Queen’s Roa entral, Hongkong, Mer. 

Two/three weeks’ forwards were offered  ¢hant: Yam Tung Lam, 14, Wyndham Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant. | 


(Continued from Page 599) 


The method of blending is by mixing high congealing 
point oil with low congealing point oil. The more scientific 
way for raising the congealing point of the oil however 
is not by blending but by redistillation. Its principle is 
based on the fact that in a low congealing point oil, the 
anethol content is less than 85% while the turpene content 
is over 15%. In the process of distillation, the turpene 
which has a lower boiling point than aniseed oil, will surely 
go out first. So by thus taking away a part of the turpene, 
the remaining oil certainly will contain more anethol and 
subsequently its congealing point will become much higher. 
Unfortunately this has never been practised in Hongkong 
nor in China; otherwise, the quality of Chinese aniseed oil 
could be very much improved and even standardized. 


A daring plan wes once suggested by a Shanghai 
peppermint oil manufacturer before the Pacific War: to 
make anethol crystal from crude aniseed oil by means of 
freezing, centrifuging and recrystallization. Due to un- 
settled conditions in China after liberation, his plans have 


not been carried out. Nevertheless, what he suggested, if 
put in operation, would bring about a very important 
change to China’s aniseed oil trade. By redistillation, 
China can standardize its aniseed oil by making it uniform 
in colour and in congealing point and even produce turpene- 
less and rectified aniseed oil which is about 30% to 40% 
higher in price than crude aniseed oil. To countries where 


there is no excessive import duty on redistilled essential 


oils, China can always supply aniseed oil in its finished 
form and to some countries where the import duty & pro- 
hibitively, high. China can‘ always export its crude oil of 
uniform quality. In this way, China’s aniseed oil could have 
a wider market as its redistilled oil will be in demand of 
not only by essential oil dealers in Europe but by the 
ultimate consumers scattered all over the world. That 
would undoubtedly increase China’s aniseed oil export and 
bring more wealth to the government. From all angles, this 
is certainly a far better and permanent method to improve 
China’s economy than to corner the market and hit Hong- 
kong exporters or dealers who have had the misfortune of 
having over-confidence in their judgement, and of having 
sold a little too much in their aniseed oil operations. 
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Fly direct __ || HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 
Qantas 


P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 
AND NEW ZEALAND Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
| Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
| Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
| Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
| Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
| 24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Fastest way to Australia for business 


or the holiday of your heart’s desire is BRANCHES: 

by QANTAS comfortable 4-engined | 

in than HONG KONG MANILA 
ays—to revel in the delig 

temperate climate... relax on the | TO KYO 3 NEW YORK 

world’s most magnificent surfing | 

beaches .. . enjoy a variety of wonderful | YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 

scenery, colourful sporting attractions | 

and night-life. Fly QANTAS the airline NAGOYA COLOM BO 

with over 33 years of flying experience KOBE CANTON’ 

and enjoy first-class service. Regular os 

weekly flights. Consult your Travel Agent. OSAKA FOOCHOW 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. in association with B.0.A.C. and TEAL Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Agents: JARDINE, MATHESON & CO. LTD. Telephone: 27794, 59161 Dodwell & Co., ( Aus. ) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


and all leading Travel Agents 
| Dodwell & Co. (East vailned Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


—— ee Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


| 
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More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 3 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


1: Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
' limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


To 
SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


To 
‘SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI’”’/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


3 To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents for: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Antsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


Pan American 
offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American's new 
tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 
Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers* across the 
Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 
crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 


TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other major European cities. 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 
save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 


All quoted in U.S. Currency 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, 
Pan American World Airweys, Ine. 


Pan AMERICAN WORLD’S MOST 


EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liabilisy 
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even more 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


Hong Kong — 
Europe in 2 

@ days... KLM 
offers you 


| nine flights 
weekly from 

Bangkok to 
Europe, with 


Constellations 
and Super 


Constellations. 


comfortable with KLM. 


Dreams of comfort become real for _ 

the passenger by KLM. Everything to make 
time fly is carefully planned and 
carried out with a special warmth and 
service. Of all airlines kim has 
the highest proportion of repeat 


fly KLM On recommendation. 


Information and reservations 
from all Air Travel Agents or 


Philippine Air Lines 


bookings. Nine out of ten passengers 


Gen. Agents for KLM 
| Peninsula Hotel, 
bf _ Kowloon, Tel: 58330. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 
FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
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November 4, 1954 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Managed by | 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
*M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK” .... .... Nov. 17 
M.S. “SALLY MAERSK” .... .... .... Dec. 2 


*Calling Vancouver 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “SALLY MAERSK” _ .... In Port Buoy A-10 
M.S. “OLUF MAERSK” Nov. 5 
M.S. “ANNA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... Nov. 17 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... .... Nov. 9 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Dec. 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... Nov. 4 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” .... .... .... ae 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... Nov. 6 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... .... Nov. 23 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


Pedder Building. | Tel: 36066-9. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


THE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All- Departments. 


Cable Address: 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA: Sydney 


Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA. 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI. SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 
HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 


PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 
Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
States Marine Connevation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 


MAERSK 
Re 
Re 
Branches: 
ee | CE 


